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A Year's Activities 


RussELt J. ScHUNK 


Director, Library Division, Minnesota Department of Education 


Organization and Function 

This report will set forth in some detail 
how, during the year ending June 30, 1951, 
the staff of the Library Division has carried 
out the basic responsibilities with which the 
Division is charged. One of its tasks is 
stimulating, developing and improving 
library service and personnel in Minnesota. 
Then, too, it serves as an information center 
for anyone faced with library problems. In 
addition, the staff works in every way pos- 
sible to increase either the number of areas 
receiving library service or, in areas with 
existing service, to increase the amount fur- 
nished. As a part of its basic function, it 
publishes information useful to educators, 
librarians, and library trustees. The Division 
keeps up continuous efforts to promote bet- 
ter standards for the administration of the 
school and public libraries of the state. 


Three related areas cover the activities of 
the Division. These are: (1) Public Librar- 
ies; (2) School Libraries; and (3) the Exten- 
sion Library. Members of the staff who 
assist the Director in carrying on the Divi- 
sion’s work include the following: 

Ruth Ersted, Supervisor of School Librar- 

ies 

Emily L. Mayne, Supervisor of Extension 

Library 

A. Rosemary Bowers, Reference Librarian 

Ardis Jensen, Catalog Librarian 

Lucile Iten, Loan Librarian 

Grace Ivey, Secretary to Director 

Helen Koci, Secretary to Supervisor of 

School Libraries 
Walter McNally, Shipping Clerk 


Library Information Center 


During the year the Division supplied in- 
formation in response to a constant flow of 
inquiries from those who had library prob- 
lems. Information was supplied either by 
correspondence, by the lending of material, 
or by direct field contacts. The information 
requested included such widely varied sub- 
jects as insurance evaluation tables for vari- 
ous types of book collections, constitutions 
and bylaws for library boards, job descrip- 
tions and job schedules, and shelving speci- 
fications. 





In addition, the Library Division com- 
pleted a survey of rural library facilities in 
St. Louis County. This survey was made 
at the request of the Board of County Com- 
missioners of that county. The Director and 
Supervisor of the Extension Library gath- 
ered necessary field data and studied relevant 
records and files. They checked the areas 
and people to be served, the means of access 
and methods of delivery to those areas, the 
specific physical problems to be faced in 
giving library service, the existing resources 
for county library service, including books, 
periodicals, vertical files, and audio-visual 
collections. Circulation figures were exam- 
ined; methods used to contact people were 
checked; physical facilities for service (read- 
ing rooms, trucks, shipping containers, etc.) 
were inspected and education and training 
of personnel was recorded. Then certain 
recommendations for strengthening the serv- 
ice were made to the Board of County Com- 
missioners. 


It was heartening to see the substantial 
increase in financial support provided at the 
next budget meeting of the county board. 
The increase was made to the libraries in- 
volved; i.e., Duluth, Hibbing, Virginia and 
Ely, according to the exact formula recom- 
mended by the Library Division. It is hoped 
that the county will complete the details of 
the full five-year improvement plan recom- 
mended in the Survey Report. 

In October, 1950, Marjorie Beal, recently 
retired Director of the North Carolina 
Library Commission, began a public library 
research project for the Library Division. 
The project was financed by the Department 
of Education Research Funds. 


Objectives of the project were: (1) To 
give a library interpretation to the facts 
gathered in the Legislative Research Com- 
mitteee Report on Minnesota libraries, and 
(2) To add pertinent facts on public library 
service not included in the previous study. 
A copy of the completed report with recom- 
mendations has been supplied to each mem- 
ber of the State Board of Education. A great 
deal of time was devoted to this project by 
regular staff members, especially the Super- - 
visor of the Extension Library. 
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Additional special examples of library in- 
formation service were handled in connec- 
tion with job descriptions and staff problems 
of the Hibbing Public Library and the Vir- 
ginia Public Library. The Director was also 
asked to attend a special hearing at Grand 
Rapids on May 3, 1951 to discuss the details 
of county library service in Itasca County. 
Those in attendance at the meeting included 
5 County Commissioners, the County Attor- 
ney and 15 persons to represent the Com- 
missioners’ districts in the county. It is 
hoped that county library service will be 
improved as a result of further study of the 
problem. 

The Division was asked to supply a great 
deal of information in connection with the 
improvement of library housing. Many 
libraries continued to renovate their old 
buildings, putting in new shelving, modern 
equipment, colorful floor coverings, bright 
interior decoration, and fluorescent lighting. 
Among new buildings in the course of con- 
struction during the year were the Myrtle 
Mabee Library at Belgrade, and the Waseca 
County Library. The Springfield Public 
Library moved into a house which it had 
purchased. 

An ever-increasing number of school plans 
were brought to the attention of the Super- 
visor of School Libraries for suggestions as 
to school library details. 

In the college and university library field, 
Concordia College of St. Paul has started 
construction of a $200,000 building. The 
University of Minnesota worked on plans 
for a $540,000 Agricultural College Library 
building. 

The Division continued to stimulate in- 
terest in the development of larger units of 
library service — particularly in the county 
library field: While no new county libraries 
were started during the year, a number of 
existing county services were strengthened 
and expanded by the development of either 
bookmobile units or additional stations for 
service. 

The Director and the two Supervisors 
were as active in field work as the pressure 
of office duties and the long winter per- 
mitted. The Director visited 26 libraries 
and worked with library trustees and staff 
members in connection with their current 
problems. The Supervisor of the Extension 
Library visited 57 libraries and met with 
5 lay groups in connection with the promo- 


tion of new library units. The Supervisor 
of School Libraries visited 37 public schools, 
2 public libraries, and 4 county agencies 
(either libraries or superintendents’ offices). 
In addition, she visited 8 teacher training 
agencies with library science programs and 
attended 21 out-of-town meetings and con- 
ferences with school boards, curriculum 
committees and professional groups. 


Standards for School Libraries 


The work on the revision of standards 
for school libraries was completed this year. 
In addition to the change in the certification 
requirements which were made last year in 
connection with the new certification stand- 
ards for all teachers, the major changes con- 
cern an increase in the time allotments for 
school library service, an increased budget 
for materials, and more specific standards 
on equipment. 


Training of Librarians 


The education program for school librar- 
ians, begun last year, to prepare students to 
meet the new standard of an approved minor 
(15 semester credits) as the basic require- 
ment for all school librarians, continued to 
grow. The teachers colleges at Moorhead 
and Mankato both employed additional per- 
sonnel to teach this program. St. Scholastica 
and St. Teresa both shifted to the new pro- 
gram, and arrangements were made to 
accept the transition programs at Gustavus 
Adolphus College and Hamline University. 

During the summer of 1951, the follow- 
ing colleges offered fully approved school 
library minors: the teachers colleges at 
Moorhead, Mankato, St. Cloud and Bemidji, 
and Hamline University. 

The accredited library schools at the Col- 


‘lege of St. Catherine and the University 


have both made changes in their programs 
for school library minors, although with one 
exception the courses have been selected 
from those offered for the major. 

It is still too early to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of this training program in giving 
Minnesota the kind and number of school 
librarians needed to do an effective job. 
Nevertheless, a comparison of the personnel 
statistics of the past two years reveals that 
the number of librarians without any train- 
ing was reduced by 59. A comparison of the 
amounts of training which the school librar- 
ians had is as follows: 
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In 1949-50 
In 1950-51 
In 1949-50 27 librarians 
In 1950-51 73 librarians 
In 1949-50 133 librarians 
In 1950-51 138 librarians 


The number of students enrolled in the 
new school library training program, either 
in the regular session or during the summer, 
has been disappointing. It is difficult to 
determine the reasons for this, but in all 
probability it is due primarily to a lack of 
understanding about the need for good 
school libraries and library programs. Some 
of the solutions include better publicity and 
public relations programs on the part of 
school librarians, the inclusion of units on 
the school library and courses in materials 
in the training program required of all 
teachers; and library units in the adminis- 
tration courses which would help school 
superintendents and principals to a better 
understanding of their responsibility for the 
development of a school library program. 

The Supervisor of School Libraries took 
part in a workshop on professional educa- 
tion for teachers at Hamline University on 
January 25 through 27, sponsored by the 
State Advisory Committee on Teacher Edu- 
cation, and had the opportunity of present- 
ing some suggestions on nonprofessional 
library training which would be of help to 
teachers. 

Nine in-service conferences for untrained 
part-time librarians and beginning school 
librarians were held last September at the 
following places: Moorhead State Teachers 
College, Thief River Falls High School, 
Bemidji High School, St. Cloud State 
Teachers College, Glenwood High School, 
Pipestone High School, Winona State Teach- 
ers College, Mankato State Teachers College 
and Cloquet High School. In previous 
years, these conferences were held for all 
untrained school librarians, part-time and 
full-time, but the announcement of new 
certification standards in the spring of 1949 
made it expedient to start limiting these 
sessions to people new to the job. Conse- 
quently the number in attendance, 131, was 
considerably lower than in previous years, 
but it was possible to give more help to the 
teacher-librarians most in need of it. 

A major activity undertaken in 1951 was 
the initiation of in-service training Work- 





123 librarians had majors in library science 
136 librarians had majors in library science 


had from ten to forty credits 
had from ten to forty credits 
had 9g credits 
had 9g credits 


shops for Librarians of Small Public Librar- 
ies. Four one-day Workshops were held in 
June — Rochester, June 12; New Ulm, June 
14; Mountain Lake, June 20; Pine City, 
June 22. 

Each was enthusiastically received by 
librarians of the area. For many, the one 
day of intensive study and discussion of 
library philosophy and techniques was a 
first professional training experience. Most 
had not had a college education, only one 
had professional library training. 


Under the direction of the Supervisor of 
the Extension Library and assisted by 
Library Division personnel, rudimentary 
problems of Book Selection, Weeding, Use 
of Basic Library Professional Tools, and 
Simple Cataloging were considered. Stand- 
ards and goals were stressed. A librarian in 
each area discussed Books That No Child 
Should Have to Miss, using a booklist which 
was prepared by the Supervisor of Exten- 
sion Libraries. 


Exhibits of professional tools, books, short 
cut materials were taken to each commu- 
nity. The services available from the Library 
Division were emphasized. 


Librarians, trustees, committee members 
—a total of 119, representing 35 small pub- 
lic and association libraries — attended the 
series. Following the Workshops, many 
requests for advice and loans of library aids 
have been received. 


Extension Service 


The library collections consist of books, 
pamphlets, newspaper clippings, pictures, 
periodicals and audio-visual materials. About 
55% of the collection is in the form of trav- 
eling library units of 15 or 25 volumes each. 
These units are sent out for three months as 
deposit collections to communities having 
little or no library service. The remaining 
45%, of the books and all of the other mate- 
rial are in open shelf collections available 
for service all over the state to individuals 
or local libraries requesting either. specific 
titles or material on specific subjects. 
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Book Stock 1950-51 


Volumes July 1, 1950 
Volumes added during the year 


To give a slight indication of how wide 
the variety of items of information requested 
is, the following questions have been 
selected: 


Propagation of meal worms. 

How can music thrive in the summer? 

Characteristics of the breakfront. 

Allowances for children. 

Stories suitable for a bridal shower. 

How to stamp a church picture on a plate. 

Hatching of goose eggs in an incubator. 

Importance of corn to the national econ- 

omy. 

Student government for a school. 

The romance of baking. 

Potato growing in Minnesota. 

Mexican candy recipes. 

During the period July 1, 1950 through 
June 30, 1951, 248 school library, 252 county 
library, 1,500 public library, and 3,986 indi- 
vidual requests were received. Total re- 
quests received were 5,986. A study of the 
type of requests reveals that 3,435 were re- 
quests by author and title, and 2,551 were 
by subject. Subject requests are much more 
time-consuming. 

The Library Division has a cooperative 
arrangement with the public libraries of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and with the 
University of Minnesota Library whereby 


Total 


46,463 
2,246 


Open Shelf Traveling Library 
26,215 
700 


48,709 
1,339 


26,915 
1,050 


25,865 47,370 


requested material not in the Division’s 
collections may be obtained through the 
Division for service to libraries in various 
Minnesota communities. During the year 
446 books were requested through this inter- 
library loan service and 343 of them were 
obtained. Most of the other volumes were 
in one or another of the three libraries but 
could not be spared for interlibrary loan. 
In addition to the above reference and 
interlibrary loan requests, the staff of the 
Library Division furnished a_ substantial 
amount of material and information to other 
divisions of the Department of Education, 
to other departments in the state govern- 
ment, and to individuals who either tele- 
phoned the Division or visited it in person. 


Publications 

Among the items of professional infor- 
mation and bibliographic assistance which 
the Division published were: 

1. Minnesota Libraries —this library 
quarterly, which is indexed nationally, had 
the following issues during the year, State 
Library Division, Potential Patrons, Public 
Library Statistics, 1950, and Service Data. 

2. School Library List Supplement —a 
current aid in the selection of approved 
children’s and young people’s books, issued 


Traveling Library Book Circulation 


Public Libraries 
Assoc. Libraries 


39557 


Community 


3,791 


Schools 
14,983 


Circulation 1950-51 


Books 


15,306 
22,331 


Requests 


5,986 


Traveling library... 647 


Pamphlets Pictures Magazines 


Films, Film 
Strips 











37,637 
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primarily for the schools, but useful to both 
school and public librarians. Published 
monthly, September through May. 

3. St. Louis County Rural Library Serv- 
ice—a report on county library service 
given to St. Louis County by the public 
libraries in Duluth, Hibbing, Ely and Vir- 
ginia. 

4. Adventures for All: an annual list of 
books for rural schools. A booklist for un- 
graded elementary schools which includes 
current materials — picture and easy books, 
informational and story books, as well as 
titles for the ready reference collection, and 
books for use in connection with the new 
elementary science curriculum guides of the 
state. Useful to county superintendents of 
schools, teachers colleges, rural supervisors, 
and teachers. 

5. Books for Every Minnesotan —a study 
of the result of a research project by the 
Library Division bringing out and evaluat- 
ing facts as to Minnesota’s existing library 
service facilities. 

6. Recent Resource Materials; for use 
with “A Guide for Instruction in the Social 
Studies” Grades 1-8. A complete list of 
supplementary materials published within 
the past three years. Three sets of these 
books were organized and distributed to 
schools requesting them for review purposes. 

7. Semi-Annual List of Books — used out 
in the state by individuals borrowing from 
the Library Division through their local 
libraries. 

The Director wrote an article on “Public 
Library Plan Arrangement” which was pub- 
lished in the April, 1951 issue of Public 
Libraries. At the request of the editor of 
the Library Quarterly, he also wrote a re- 
view of the new book “Buildings for Small 
Public Libraries” published by the American 
Library Association. 


Library Placement 

Personnel shortages continued to plague 
the libraries of the state and the Division’s 
placement service could only be conducted 
on a limited basis. There is not sufficient 
staff to follow through systematically in the 
checking of references for individual appli- 
cants. The Division has served more as a 
contact point between employers and inter- 
ested librarians, with the employers check- 
ing applicants’ references directly. 

The college and university library field 
has had an oversupply of applicants but 


public, county and school library services 
still lack properly trained personnel. It is 
true that there has been less turnover among 
trained librarians this past year than in some 
previous years, but there is still quite a bit 
of disruption. Many of the applicants who 
contacted the Library Division were in their 
late 50’s or early 60’s. Some of them had 
professional library training but a number 
of them were teachers seeking a sanctuary 
from the disciplinary problems of the class- 
room. They did not seem to realize that 
library service is a complicated business and 
that the positions are far from sheltered. 


The placement problem for everyone con- 
cerned would be less acute if the two accred- 
ited schools for training librarians would 
face more directly the needs of Minnesota 
library service. Too few graduates accept 
Minnesota positions and this result is due 
to the schools’ failure to advise them of local 
opportunities. 


Current Problems and Future Plans 


In the school library field, two areas have 
been of special concern this year, and will 
continue to demand attention for some time 
to come —elementary school libraries and 
the supervision of plans for building or 
remodeling school library quarters. In the 
fall a reprint was made of an outstanding 
article on the elementary school library from 
the Elementary School Journal and sent with 
a covering letter to the elementary principals 
and supervisors in the public schools and 
teacher training agencies. A separate, sim- 
plified annual report blank was also pre- 
pared as a means of collecting more accu- 
rate information from the schools about 
library service to elementary pupils. 

The number of superintendents and archi- 
tects coming in to talk with the Supervisor 
of School Libraries about school library 
plans continues to grow, although it is still 
possible for plans to be approved by the 
Director of Buildings and Business Admin- 
istration without any consultation with the 
members of the Library Division. As a guide 
for those who are planning new library 
quarters a bulletin of standards and recom- 
mendations on both quarters and equipment 
has been prepared for distribution to archi- 
tects, superintendents and librarians. 

In the public library field several things 
should be developed in the future. In the 
first place, the informal training workshops 
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for librarians in communities with popula- 
tions under 5,000 should be expanded to 
reach other areas of the state. Then, too, 
the Library Division should clarify its plan- 
ning for extension of service to certain un- 
reached areas of the state. In all probability 
this means the development of a project for 
state library bookmobile service, and the 
establishment of a Library Division area 
office. 

The painting of Room 369 of the Library 
Division on March 28 brought into clear 
focus the need for certain physical improve- 
ments. As has previously been reported, 
floor space for the school library service is 
inadequate to provide more than a sem- 
blance of a model school library collection. 
The Extension facilities are inadequate as 


to shelf capacity, functional arrangement . 


Camp’ Conference 
MINNESOTA ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


September 14-16, 1951 
Madden's Lodge, Brainerd, Minnesota 





Friday afternoon, September 14, 2:00 P.M. 
1. Display Ideas for Busy Librarians 
Edith Hesser and Kay Thompson 


Friday evening, 7:45 P.M. 


Jeanette Wittich, leader 


Saturday morning, September 15, 9:15 A.M. 


Estella Johnson, chairman 


Saturday afternoon, 2:30 P.M. 


Willa Church and Eleanor Cole 


Blanche Thompson 
Saturday evening 


Sunday morning, September 16, 10:30 A.M. 


Mound. 


by Lorraine Vetter, Brainerd. 





2. Filmstrips and Records as Practical Aids — Selection, Preparation, and Use 
Synova S. Anderson, Glacia Cole and Frances Vaile 


1. “Critics for a Day’ — exchange by all on wise choices of library materials 
IMPORTANT! Please bring an idea to share in this discussion —a book, pamphlet, or 


some other library material which you consider noteworthy for good quality or the 
lack of it. The success of this meeting lies in participation and the exchange of ideas. 


1. Minnesota’s Need for Elementary School Library Service 
Elementary School Libraries Committee, Marion Welken, chairman 
2. Bibliography of Materials on Minnesota History Curriculum for 6th Grade 


3. Remodelling the Old and Planning the New Library 
Marguerite Catlin, Louise Didden, Leona Alsaker, Laurane Wold, Ruth Ersted 


1. Evaluating Your Libraries —— Where are they weak? Where are they strong? 


2. Report from the Recruiting Committee — Mrs. Emma Duncan, chairman 
3. Report from the A.L.A. Professional Relations Committee 


4. Idea Exchange and Consultation Period 
1. Recreation program — Mary Lou Walkup and Jane Strebel 


1. Evaluation of the Conference — Elizabeth Schultz and Ruth Marfell 
Program Committee — Almyra Baker, Crosby-Ironton, chairman, assisted by Estella Johnson, 


Arrangements Committee — Lois White, Washington High School, Brainerd, chairman, assisted 


_and administrative control. An additional 


section of steel shelving is planned. While 
this will add to the shelf capacity, it will 
also add to the congestion. 

An attempt was made to get a continuous 
cleaning program set up for the large book 
collections of the Division. The State Law 
Library has such a program but, so far, 
nothing has been done here. 

The Division continues to be off balance 
as to clerical and field service. The Super- 
visor of the Extension Library needs a per- 
son to provide her with secretarial and cleri- 
cal help. The work of the entire Division 
is badly handicapped because of inadequate 
field personnel. 

It is hoped that steps can continue to be 
made in the direction of the elimination of 
the above problems. 
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National Library Day will be observed 


throughout America on Thursday, October 
to mark the founding of the American 


Library Association in Philadelphia in 1876, 
and to give final impetus to the 75th anni- 
versary project of nation-wide adult discus- 
sion of the American Heritage under library 
leadership. 

The day is expected to be officially pro- 
claimed by governors and mayors, following 
the recent message of President Truman to 
the A.L.A. 75th Anniversary Conference in 
Chicago in which he called attention to 
National Library Day. The President praised 
the anniversary project which has for its 
theme, “The Heritage of the U. S. A. 
Times of Crisis,” and declared: 

“T earnestly hope that every citizen will 
join in this endeavor under library leader- 
ship because such understanding of our heri- 
tage will help Americans to think through 
the major problems of these critical days.” 

The observances will range from simple 
open house events and exhibits of library 
materials for the heritage study to elaborate 
civic functions where tribute will be paid to 
librarians. In Philadelphia, a program em- 
phasizing the historical significance of the 
founding of the A.L.A. has been prepared 
by a committee headed by Harriet D. Mac- 
Pherson, Dean of the School of Library Sci- 
ence, Drexel Institute of Technology. 

Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director of Libraries, 
State University of Iowa, who is chairman 
of the A.L.A. 75th Anniversary Committee, 
pointed out that National Library Day cli- 








National Library Day 


Thanksgiving Authelogy 


Mrs. Gertrude Hanson, of Island Park, has compiled 
America, which contains 212 poems selected from those submitted to the National 
Thanksgiving Association contests over a number of years. These poems are not 
only suitable for use on Thanksgiving programs but are also expressions of 
America’s patriotism. Copies of the volume may be obtained from the compiler, 
c/o Lund Press, Inc., Fourth and Park, Minneapolis 15, for $2. 


maxes the preparations for the actual dis- 
cussion program, and “will serve to draw 
public attention anew to a program which 
has already brought the library into focus 
as the fundamental service agency of a 
democracy.” 


It is expected, also, that National Library 
Day will bring the initial announcements 
from the committee which will function 
under a grant of $150,000 to the A.L.A. 
from the Fund for Adult Education of the 
Ford Foundation “to assist public libraries 
in conducting experimental programs of 
adult discussion on the American heritage 
and its contemporary application.” The com- 
mittee has already set up a staff of A.L.A. 
Headquarters in Chicago. The director is 
Mrs. Grace Thomas Stevenson, Head, Adult 
Education Department, Seattle Public Li- 
brary. The project will initiate a continuing 
program and provide for demonstrations in 
selected regional and local areas, consulta- 
tion and advisory services to other libraries 
desiring to participate, and the training of 
discussion leaders. 

The A.L.A. President, Mrs. Loleta D. 
Fyan, State Librarian of Michigan, urges 
all librarians to join with Trustees and 
Friends groups in “conducting appropriate 
National Library Day functions in each com- 
munity to assist in public recognition of the 
library’s place and function.” Mrs. Fyan 
said: “Surely this occasion, and the heritage 
program which it inaugurates, gives us a 
new opportunity to take our part in helping 
meet the demands of national and world 
citizenship.” 
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New Aeronautical Library 





Lois M. YIKE 


Librarian, Aeronautical Division Library, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 


The Aeronautical Division Library of 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
moved into its new quarters on the eleventh 
day of last April. Prior to that time we were 
busily engaged in the process of dividing the 
already existing Engineering Department 
Library and laying the groundwork for our 
new operation. The necessity for this new 
operation can be explained in part by the 
very rapid expansion in personnel in our 
Aeronautical units. To date this increase 
has not stopped. 

At the present time our library is housed 
on the third floor of our new Aeronautical 
Building, at 2600 Ridgway Road, Minne- 
apolis. We occupy a space approximately 
twenty by fifty feet, divided into three areas: 
a reference or reading section; a service 
area; and an office or working space. Part 
of the reading space has been separated into 
two five by six foot cubicles, each equipped 
with a study table and chair. We find these 
rooms to be havens for the men who have 
otherwise been struggling unsuccessfully to 
finish reports at their desks. The rest of our 
reading space is furnished with two larger 
tables, each comfortably accommodating 
four people. Three walls of this area are 
lined with book shelving; the fourth is made 
of slanting shelving to accommodate current 
periodicals. The service area provides space 
for storage of supplies, for “work-to-be- 
done,” for charging and returning material, 
for consulting the dictionary and for check- 
ing periodical indexes. The librarian, library 
assistant and document clerk have their 
desks in the office area. Here are also located 
our vertical files and vault. There are win- 
dows along the entire west side of the 
library, and the shelving along this side of 
the reading room comes only to the window 
sill. We are rather proud of our blond wood 
library furniture, which was built to our 
specifications. With our gray walls and 


office furniture and our bright yellow up- 
holstered chairs we feel that we will have 
our own sunny spot, even on the darkest 
days next winter. 

At the present time our responsibility is 
to the entire Aeronautical Division, includ- 


ing production, engineering, research, ad- 
ministration, sales and service, and person- 
nel where previously it had been only to the 
engineering group. Basically, we took from 
the Engineering Library only that material 
which was strictly aeronautical. By means 
of questionnaires and contacts with our 
group leaders, we attempted to gather sug- 
gestions for inclusions in our new collection. 
These suggestions, along with knowledge 
which we had gained from experience with 
the group, formed the basis for the first 
additions to our new library. This process 
will continue for some time, but we feel 
that we are gradually building a fairly well- 
rounded collection. 

Our periodical subscription list was made 
up by carefully checking those periodicals 
most frequently referred to in both the 
Industrial Arts Index and Technical Data 
Digest. The latter is a publication issued by 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, with aero- 
nautics and its related fields as its major 
interest. Here, again, we added those peri- 
odicals suggested by our people, and those 
for which we have had frequent requests 
in recent months. Additional subscriptions 
are being placed as the need for them 
develops. Before the end of the year we will 
check our entire list for further additions 
or changes. 

Since we feel that we must not only pro- 
vide our people with the published textbook 
material available, but also keep them in- 
formed of articles in current periodicals, each 
week we issue what we call our Current 
Periodical Review. This Review lists each 
periodical received in the library since the 
issuance of the previous list, and points out 
articles in which, we believe, our people 
should or might be interested. 

Because our readers are scattered over a 
large area, and many of them are tied pretty 
closely to desks or test benches, we have 
developed a routing system which works 
fairly well. Each item on our Current Peri- 
odical Review carries its own code number, 
so that articles may be requested by refer- 
ence to the code number. All periodicals 
are available in the library for one week 
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following the issuance of the current list, 
and may be read there or checked out for 
a short period of time. Requests for each 
periodical are accumulated during this time, 
and at the end of the week each periodical 
is circulated according to the requests re- 
ceived for it. Each person is urged to keep 
the periodical no longer than twenty-four 
hours, and then send it on to the next per- 
son in line. Our mailing labels hold the 
names of no more than four or five people 
at one time, so that the periodical comes 
back to the library frequently. Its progress 
is followed through a record system which 
we maintain, and if it is necessary, the peri- 
odical can be retrieved anywhere along the 
line. 

By holding the periodical in the library 
for the initial week, we can take care of 
much of our rush work and we give those 
people who do not want to wait a chance to 
examine it while it is still new. At the pres- 
ent time additional subscriptions are being 
placed so that we will always have a refer- 
ence copy of each periodical on file in the 
library. Whenever an article proves to be 
so interesting or valuable to any of our 
people that they are tempted to hold the 
magazine longer than they should, we urge 
them to allow us to have a photostat made 
of the article. We then give them a positive 
of the article, and retain the negative for 
our information file. 


A large part of our activities are involved 
with classified material. This is material 
which, because of its subject content, must 
be restricted to those agencies and individ- 
uals having a legitimate use for it. Our most 
common source for classified material is the 
Air Technical Index or ATI. In the words 
of Mr. Eugene B. Jackson, one time Civilian 
Chief of Central Air Documents Office, this 
“may be defined as a service designed to 
catalog and index air technical material and 
to announce its availability on a selected 
basis to qualified aeronautical and allied 
activities which participate directly or indi- 
rectly in the National Research and Develop- 
ment Program. In other words, it is a docu- 
mentation instrument designed to announce 
the existence of scientific and technical docu- 
ments possessing military security classifi- 
cations without violating requirements for 
national security.” 


Documents processed by and available 
through ATI are classified at present into 


about sixty Divisions, each one of which is 
subdivided into many sections. Each agency 
holding government contracts is eligible to 
subscribe to those divisions and sections in 
which it is currently doing work. The 
agency is then eligible to received so-called 
“announcement cards” on all documents 
which are processed by Central Air Docu- 
ments Office within these subject limitations. 
These cards are actually catalog cards, and 
in addition carry an abstract of the docu- 
ment. They may be requested in any quan- 
tity which the user desires. We receive the 
cards in sets of six, which gives us enough 
to file by Originating Agency (or corporate 
author), by ATI number (similar to an 
accession number which is also an identify- 
ing number for the document) and by all 
suggested subject headings. By marking the 
cards for those documents we already have 
in our document collection, we use this card 
file both as a record of what is immediately 
available and as an index of what may be 
ordered through CADO. 


As research problems develop in connec- 
tion with government contract work, we 
carry on what we term ATI searches, using 
this card file. If the time is not too limited, 
or if we feel that our card file may not be 
complete, we can request a Demand Bibli- 
ography from CADO on the subject or 
subjects in which we are interested. The 
subject headings as used by CADO were 
originally established to serve primarily the 
requirements of their own organization. 
However, these headings are now being 
revised and refined, and it is hoped that they 
will ultimately be used as the basis of a 
standardized document dissemination plan. 


After we have completed our ATI re- 
search or checked our Demand Bibliography 
we may order, within certain security limi- 
tations, those documents which seem appli- 
cable to our contract work. In most cases 
these documents are sent to us to become 
part of our collection. In a few cases they 
are on loan only, and must be returned 
within a specified time. As documents are 
received our ATI card file is checked to 
show the possession of the document, and, 
since we already have the complete ATI 
cards on file, we are then ready to issue it. 
Because of the classified nature of the docu- 
ments, we are required to issue them only 
to “cleared” personnel, on a signed receipt. 
When the material is not actually being read 
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it must be stored in locked files which meet 
the requirements of security regulations. 
Thus the vault in our office space. 


In addition to the classified documents, 
we procure and issue vast numbers of un- 
classified documents from both government 
and private agencies. These documents are 
handled just about the same as material in 
our Information File. However, sets of doc- 
uments are filed together, rather than being 
divided by subject matter. 

In the Information File we keep the nega- 
tives of all photostats we have made, clip- 
pings, tear sheets, and, in general, the same 
sort of material that goes into any other 
library’s vertical files. 

Because no company library attempting 
to serve an ever-growing institution can 
expect to be self-sufficient, we draw very 
heavily on the other libraries in this area. 
We are constant users of the Technical and 
Reference Departments of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, as well as its Business 
Branch. We also contact almost every branch 
of the University Library. Hill Reference 
Library’s photostat service has stood us in 
good stead on more than one occasion. The 
staffs of all of these libraries, as well as the 
company libraries in the Twin Cities, have 
been most gracious in making their collec- 
tions available to us. Without their help our 
task would be discouraging indeed. Often 
we are in need of some very specialized or 
difficult-to-locate material. Then we turn 
to the Institute of Aeronautical Sciences 
Library in New York. It does a large lend- 
ing business with us. 

Whenever available we use Library of 
Congress cards for the cataloging of our 





textbook material. However, we also ana- 
lyze the contents of our books as completely 
as possible. For this more detailed work 
we use the CADO headings, to maintain a 
continuity of thought between this catalog 
and the dir Technical Index. When the 
Library of Congress cards are not available, 
we prepare our own, conforming to the LC 
card pattern but simplifying it as much as 
possible. We use the Dewey Decimal sys- 
tem of classification, expanding it where our 
needs seem to warrant. We catalog briefly 
the material in our Information File, again 
using the CADO subject headings. These 
cards are filed along with our book catalog 
cards. As our unclassified documents are 


main ‘catalog ie, 

Generally speaking, our books and other 
purchased material are procured for us 
through our Purchasing Department. How- 
ever, if material is needed in a hurry, we 
can make arrangements to purchase it 
locally. All classified CADO documents are 
requested for us through our Security Agent. 
Unclassified documents and miscellaneous 
materials are requested directly by the 
Library. 

it has been said that a good industrial 
library serves as a catalyst in its company, 
and further, that, by broadening the scope 
of its collection and activities to meet this 
responsibility, it becomes self-perpetuating 
and better able to cope with new problems. 
We are constantly striving to prove that our 
library is a catalyst in our organization. 
Thus we will all grow together and enjoy 
the thrill of being part of, not a completed 
process, but one step in a mighty chain 
reaction. 












Elephants in the Lobby 


Wayne R. Bassetr 


Librarian, Worthington and Nobles County Library 


In this age of specialists, the term “public 
relations” usually conjures up a vision of 
the fast-talking, persuasive go-getter who 
has become the stereotype of those who prac- 
tice the fine art of convincing people that 
things really are better than they appear 
to be. 

As a specialized field of endeavor, public 
relations is outside of my knowledge and 
experience. What I have to say comes from 
the experiences, both good and bad, of that 
jack-of-all-trades, the librarian of a small 
library, and is directed to other similar 
librarians. What I have learned from such 
experiences can be summarized briefly: all 
that you do in the library and much of what 
you do outside of the library affects, for 
good or bad, in greater or lesser degree, the 
relations of the public with you and your 
library. 

The books you order, your cataloging 
methods, the preparation of books for use 
or display, the general arrangement of your 
library, staff attitudes toward their jobs and 
toward the public in big and little matters, 
hours of service, policies on reserves, over- 
dues, renewals and fines, your own attitude 
toward books and reading —these constitute 
a small sampling of areas where errors of 
omission and commission can vitally affect 
your relations with the people your library 
was instituted to serve. 

You say this is both obvious and simple. 
And I agree with you. Libraries are organ- 
ized in the hope that people will make use 
of them. Everything we say or do in the 
library has some effect upon those people. 
Therefore, in all that we say or do in the 
library, we should have in mind the con- 
venience and best interest of the public we 
serve, or hope to serve. Q.E.D. Elementary, 
we say, and then, as is so often the case with 
an elementary concept, we overlook it. I 
find myself forgetting it; I find the people 
who work for me forgetting it; I find it 
forgotten in other libraries when I visit 
them. Instead of adhering blindly to rules 
and custom, should we not take as our pri- 
mary rule in all activities: will this make 
the library more worthwhile, more conven- 


ient, and more interesting and attractive for 
the people we serve? 

But that is only one aspect of the prob- 
lem. The most glaring defect in our public 
relations is the fact that we have relations 
with too few of the public. Librarians are 
too often like the lover of legend and song, 
who pines for some show of awareness by 
his beloved, and receives (most insulting of 
all attitudes) indifference. 

The successful business and professional 
people of my community, and of your com- 
munity, know the advantages of participa- 
tion in community activities, and they are 
rarely reticent about their willingness, even 
anxiety, to participate. We librarians should 
profit by their example. Such participation 
will range from membership in community 
organizations to volunteer activities of vari- 
ous kinds. I definitely would not exclude 
political activity, for the librarian is also a 
citizen, presumably intelligent and well- 
informed, and political life today certainly 
needs his help. 

I do not mean to imply that librarians 
should become what my grandmother used 
to call “jiners.” There is a limit, a point of 
diminishing returns, which applies variably 
to all people. But it is obvious, I think, 
that librarians as a class are prone to err on 
the side of too little, rather than too much, 
participation in the affairs of their com- 
munities. The formula for participation 
will vary according to the community and 
according to the interests and predilections 
of the individual, but, speaking generally, 
we should try to do more than we are doing 
at present. We have something to con- 
tribute, it will be welcomed and appreciated, 
and will eventually, often indirectly, re- 
dound to the benefit of the library. There 
are librarians in the state who are notable 
exceptions to the general pattern, and we all 
could learn much from them. Some round- 
tables on this subject at district and state 
meetings, where we could all share their 
ideas and experiences, would be of great 
value. Inthe meantime, be an active citizen 
both because you enjoy it, and because it is 
an obligation you share with others. Often 
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the bread you cast upon the waters of in- 
difference wil! come back with strawberry 
jam upon it. 

I have spoken generally of the two areas 
which impinge upon the problems of public 
relations: first, the things you do strictly as 
a librarian, and second, the activities under- 
taken which have no direct connection with 
professional duties. Between these extremes 
lies a vast area of activities which with 
imagination and a willingness to experiment 
can.be utilized to yield returns in increased 
library use. Briefly, here are a few we have 
tried in the Worthington and Nobles County 
libraries. 

The library was a prime mover in the 
formation of a film council in the county. 
We have the beginnings of a film informa- 
tion center in the library and have found it 
brings in new people. 

We have helped the superintendent of 
schools in the promotion of an audio-visual 
program for the rural schools of the county. 
It is definitely building future support for 
the library. 

Last year, during Children’s Book Week, 
we had a county-wide children’s Costume 
Parade, culminating in a contest through 
which the King and Queen of Nobles County 
Bookiand were chosen. Many parents as 
well as children found a new or a revived 
interest in books through this activity. This 
year it will be better-planned and larger. 

A Writer’s Club, recently organized, holds 
biweekly meetings in the library. Amateur 
writers of the community meet to read and 
criticize one another’s work, enjoy mutual 
interests, and have coffee and sandwiches 
together. 

From September through May, a group 
of amateur artists meets weekly in the 
library. This group was not organized by 
the library, but we did encourage them to 
meet in the building, and have bought books 
and filmstrips to assist them in their paint- 
ing. 

There is a constant attempt to keep book 
displays, both in and out of the library, 
geared to subjects of current interest. For 
example, last year there was a county-wide 
meeting sponsored by the County Mental 
Health Committee, at which we displayed 
books, pamphlets, and periodicals. We took 
the opportunity to pass out reading lists 
and to talk about the library generally. 

An abortive attempt was made to organize 





a Great Books Discussion Group in the 
county. It was dropped because we could 
not interest a sufficiently large group to in- 
sure worthwhile discussions. However, a 
number of people indicated intense interest 
in it, and with their help in recruitment, 
we may be able to organize in another year 
or so. 

The Fund for Adult Education, a Ford 
Foundation activity, has invited us to par- 
ticipate in a series of experimental film dis- 
cussion programs, built around the theme 
“Great Men and Great Ideas of American 
History.” This is primarily an adult edu- 
cation project. If we participate it will be 
sponsored by the library, and we will use the 
opportunity to promote library materials on 
the subjects discussed. 

A weekly newspaper column about books 
and people, with explanations of library 
activities, book reviews, and casual comment 
attracts a surprising number of readers. Men- 
tion of library services and of specific books 
brings new readers to the circulation desk. 

Our small but growing collection of long 
playing classical and semi-classical records is 
both an added attraction for regular patrons 
and an incentive for new visitors. 

These are some of the things we have 
tried. Most of them have paid dividends in 
goodwill and increased circulation. Any 
librarian could add to the list. We want our 
library to be known as a friendly place, a 
place for recreation and study, where all 
people of the community can feel at home. 
We want our librarians to be known as real 
people in the community. We know, to para- 
phrase, that “Life is short, and the hours are 
long,” but if our hours bring results, we 
don’t mind their length. We know that the 
library, if it is to do the job ordained for it, 
must compete with many other activities, 
and to the best of our ability, we bring the 
library to those other activities. 

Activity in the community plus a willing- 
ness to experiment, in addition to a sound 
structure of fundamental library services, 
seems to us to be the formula for successful 
public relations. 

I would like to close with a statement of 
a friend (non-librarian). He said to me re- 
cently, “The library has much to offer us. 
Not enough of us are aware of it. If, to get 
people into your library, you find it necessary 
to have an elephant stand on its head in the 
lobby, then, man, get the elephant!” 
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Infinite Variety 


A. Ros—EMarRY Bowers 


Reference Librarian, Library Division, Minnesota Department of Education 


Just as there is no limit to the variety of 
the requests the Library Division receives, 
so there is no end to the search for books 
offering exact information for specific needs. 
A list of some of the titles of these books 
offers a fascinating cross-section of the inter- 
ests and needs of the borrowers. 

There are many specialized books in the 
field of handicrafts. A few of them are: 
How to design and make your own hats, by 
Eve Tartar; Cabochon jewelry making, by 
Arthur and Lucille Sanger; Negative and 
print retouching for amateur and profes- 
sional, by A. J. Anthony; You can make a 
Stradivarius violin, by J. V. Reid; Flower 
shows and how to stage them, by A. S. 
Fisher; Arranging church flowers, by Ina 
Jones; The art of wrapping gifts, by Dru- 
cella Lowrie; How to paint trays, by Roberta 
Blanchard; and How to build 78 radio and 
television sets. 

For the collector there are: The button 
sampler, by L. S. Albert; Snuff and snuff 
boxes, by Mattoon Curtis; Old glass paper- 
weights, by E. H. Bergstrom; The Peace- 
maker and its rivals, an account of the 
single-action Colt, by John Parsons; and 
others. 

The homemaker and the home mechanic 
can choose from such books as: Ford treas- 
ury of favorite recipes from famous eating 
places; 101 ways to increase the value of 
your home, by F. B. Evans and Dorothy 
Sara; Manual for baby sitters, by M. S. 
Lowndes; Ateco simplified cake decorating; 
Salt-free diet cook book, by E. G. Conason; 
How to build modern kitchen cabinets, by 
M. J. Gunerman; and Edward Wenham’s 
Antique furniture for modern rooms. 

Special problems in the fields of busi- 
ness and industry are treated in another 
group of books: L. A. Sylvester’s Handbook 
of time-motion study; Byproducts from 
milk, by E. O. Whittier and B. H. Webb; 
The business of home building, a manual 
for .contractors, edited by B. K. Johnstone 
and C. E. Joern; Et:guette in business, by 
M. L. Carney; Giant brains; or, Machines 
that think, by E. C. Berkeley; Profitable 
meat cutting, by T. E. Lattin and J. B. 
Carson; Monthly installment and interest 


tables, by A. V. Lake; and Weekly news- 
paper makeup and typography, by T. F. 
Barnhart. 

In mechanics and science, special inter- 
ests are considered in: Installation and serv- 
icing of low power public address systems, 
by J. F. Rider; Automatic record changer 
service manual, by H. W. Sams; Ultrasonics, 
by Benson Carlin; Richard Caruzzi—Offset 
duplicator techniques; Hayfever plants, by 
R. P. Wodehouse; and Hot rod pictorial, by 
Veda Orr. 

Agriculturists can make good use of 
books like: Law on the farm, by H. W. 
Hannah; The maple-sugar book, by Helen 
and Scott Nearing; Pigs from cave to corn 
belt, by C. W. Towne and E. N. Went- 
worth; Lawrence Southwick’s Dwarf fruit 
trees; D. B. Greenberg’s Raising game birds 
in captivity. 

In the arts, a few titles are: The show-card 
writer, by Edward Duvall; Harvest of the 
Lowlands; an anthology in English transla- 
tion of creative writing in the Dutch lan- 
guage, compiled by Jan Greshoff; Playing a 
church organ, by M. P. Conway; Arthur 
Korb’s How to write songs that sell; and 
Encaustic materials and methods, by Frances 
Pratt and Becca Fizell. 

In sports and recreation there are: The all- 
sports record book; Oswald Jacoby’s How to 
win at Canasta; Square dances of today, and 
how to teach and call them, by R. G. Kraus; 
The American deer hunter, by F. E. Sell; 
and Festivals U. S. A., by R. E. Meyer. 

Sociological questions are considered in 
many books, among them the following: 
Expanded social security; an editorial sum- 
mary and subject-by-subject analysis of the 
Social Security Act of 1950, by the Bureau 
of National Affairs; Invited and conquered; 
historical sketch of tuberculosis in Minne- 
sota, by J. A. Myers. Personal problems may 
be solved by: Planning the older years, 
edited by Wilma Donahue and Clark Tib- 
betts; Lowell Brentano’s Ways to better 
hearing; or one of many helpful books. 

These titles offer a sampling of the books 
used by the Library Division in its lending 
service to libraries and individuals in the 
state. 








Books for Democracy’s Problems 





BERNARD I. GILL* 


Librarian, Moorhead State Teachers College 


Whenever I see agendas such as the one 
which announced the Spring district meet- 
ings, my courage is renewed. I am made to 
realize again that the audacious spirit of 
man cannot but win out against whatever 
odds may arise. Caught in the permanent 
maelstrom of today’s events, swept about 
and overwhelmed by vicissitudes which are 
affecting nearly the total population of the 
earth, we nevertheless undertake to discuss, 
calmly and with aplomb, such subjects as 
atomic energy, civilian defense, the United 
Nations, international relations, and democ- 
racy’s problems: fifteen to twenty minutes 
each. There is something inspiring in the 
fact that we merely undertake such dis- 
cussions, whatever the product may be. 

Much time could be spent on definitions 
of what we mean by democracy’s problems, 
but I am assuming that we are talking about 
the problems which face this nation. We 
might extend it to include those nations 
whose governments are responsible to and 
responsive to an electorate, but we would 
get rather nebulous and abstract in that case. 
I doubt that any book which I may display 
or otherwise promote in the library will 
even indirectly shape the course of British 
socialism. But we can work at home, and 
I do not doubt that the books displayed will 
influence persons whose thinking and ex- 
pression of attitudes and opinions will shape 
the course of developments in this country 
and state and in the county and town at 
home. 

Just how reading (and looking at titles 
and tables of contents, and scanning jackets; 
this all counts) influences behavior is not 
a matter of science now. We operate on 
faith. I believe that books are effective in 
life—I cannot prove it. Believing that books 
are effective and taking the problems facing 
the people in this country as the problems 
for discussion, I want to present the follow- 
ing thoughts. 

Today, when we think of problems facing 
the nation, we think of Russia. Many of 
you have probably seen the cartoon in the 
New Yorker magazine which pictured a 
group of wealthy people relaxing on an ex- 


*Based on a talk given at the M.L. A. district library meeting at Detroit Lakes on May 9, 1951. 





pensive terrace, being waited upon by a 
number of servants; the view was pleasant 
and the drinks no doubt inspiring. The 
caption read: “I’d be enjoying all this if it 
weren’t for the Russians.” For that particu- 
lar person, if it weren’t the Russians there 
would be something else to be bored or 
fussed about. But for most of us, for this 
nation, Russia does constitute a major prob- 
lem; after all, both nations are going to con- 
tinue to exist on this one planet. And we 
must somehow work out ways of maintain- 
ing our respective national lives. 

But before we librarians go about solving 
the problems of international relations, | 
want to enter a plea for some old-fashioned 
problems. It is up to us as educators to 
remember that there are many other vital 
areas of endeavor which are still radically 
important to our nation. The admonition, 
“Charity begins at home,” has an altered 
application here. There will be little point 
in deftly resolving our differences with other 
nations if in the process we destroy what we 
were saving. This is so apparent and has 
been said so often that I hesitate to mention 
it, but we do tend to forget. We get so 
involved in thinking about the international 
scene that we lose our balance. We must 
remember that there are problems within our 
nation which must be dealt with. We must 
remember to promote reading and thinking 
on conservation of natural resources, racial 
and religious discrimination, development of 
our natural and human resources, improve- 
ment of our educational system, and other 
such internal projects. 

The external problems are more promi- 
nent now, and I will try to apply what I 
have to say to these. How can we as libra- 
rians have any effect on the foreign policy 
decisions being made in Washington today 
and tomorrow? As librarians we cannot do 
a thing. I say that the librarians who, ten, 
twenty or more years ago, served those per- 
sons who are now in Washington are hav- 
ing an effect on those decisions; but out 
here in Minnesota today, we cannot affect 
the current decisions. As citizens, we can 
think well and write constructive opinions 
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to our representatives; we can intelligently 
exercise our franchise. As librarians, how- 
ever, we have no control over, no direct 
connection with those parts of our govern- 
ment which are concerned with the making 
and carrying out of foreign policy. 

That does not concern us, however, and 
I hope it does not worry us. The wording 
on the announcement of the spring meet- 
ings stated in simple terms what we can 
be expected to do. It mentions our oppor- 
tunity to present books on subjects of vital 
importance to our times. That is worth some 
thought. I read or glanced over it a half 
dozen times before it struck me. Books of 
an amazingly broad range of emphasis are 
being published on more subjects than most 
of us can deal with. We librarians are free 
to select, and present in whatever manner 
we can dream up, books on subjects of vital 
importance to our times. That is a con- 
siderable opportunity. 

What does this mean? In simplest terms 
it means that we are going to display and 
recommend books that will influence the 
thinking and behavior of our patrons. The 
thinking and behavior of those patrons will 
form public opinion. Public opinion controls 
our government. Parenthetically, it must be 
said that the social sciences will have to 
advance great steps before we can speak 
with precision about such matters as these. 
But our form of government depends upon 
an enlightened public opinion. We help 
provide that enlightenment by means of 
books. 

What books? I first thought that I would 
review a few books in the short time given 
to me. It seemed, however, that the best I 
might do would be to think about some 
types of books that are important in dealing 
with democracy’s problems. I am going to 
mention specific books, but you will each 
select books from your own library—books 
that for your own reasons, you think better 
to do the work or more appropriate to your 
patrons. 

What can we do for our patrons? What 
must the citizens of a democracy be and 
know in order to have intelligence in exer- 
cising their franchise and in expressing their 
opinions? One of the most important sub- 
jects on which books in our times are being 
written is this subject of maturity. We can 
do a great work if we win a few patrons 
from the self-centeredness of immaturity to 


that concern for the community which is 
essential for the continuance of our modern, 
highly inter-dependent life. There are en- 
tirely too many people whose time and tal- 
ents are wasted in worry and concern over 
their own sorry selves. In seeking their 
lives they lose them. We can help them find 
their lives. The basic readable book here is 
probably Dr. Overstreet’s The Mature Mind 
(Norton, 1949. $2.95). There are others, of 
course. The near-legendary How to Win 
Friends and Influence People has application 
here on a different level. It may seem banal 
to some of us, but it is useful. 

Readable books on psychology will help in 
this campaign for maturity. I realize how 
easily I toss off that phrase, “readable books 
on psychology.” To get readable books on 
any subject is a major task. I must leave 
that to your book selection skills. As we 
think about it, and as books come to our 
attention, we will recognize opportunities 
for presenting books which will help our 
patrons achieve greater maturity. It would 
be well for us to inform ourselves concern- 
ing this concept of maturity if we are going 
to promote it in our patrons. 

With maturity of interests and drives, 
there are definable areas in which our 
patrons should be informed in order to face 
democracy’s problems. When psychiatrists 
try to help individuals solve their personal 
problems they get as complete a history of 
that person as they can. Similarly, before 
we can understand and meet the problems 
of nations, we must know history. Now the 
history of nations is a changeful thing. I 
used to think that history, once written, was 
done with. A well-written and accurate his- 
tory of Europe written in 1900 might have 
to be brought up to date a little, but the part 
that was done already would remain good 
history. Often it does not; history is of 
interest to most of us only in so far as it 
explains how we got into the mess we are 
in now. And today we are in a different 
mess than we were in at the beginning of 
the century. 

I have been reading R. R. Palmer’s His- 
tory of the Modern World (Knopf, 1950. 
$6.75). It is apparent that he wrote it to 
explain the problems which face us today. 
As he writes the story of Russia, we are 
made to see that, rather than Communism’s 
being an exotic plant flourishing in Russian 
soil, Communism is instead a sort of fer- 
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tilizer which has made native plants grow 
large. One of many passages in Palmer’s 
book which illustrates how a “history” of 
today will differ in its emphases from one 
written years ago or years from now is found 
on pp. 214-15. Palmer is telling about the 
condition of the serfs in Russia. This was 
at first little different from the general sink- 
ing of the peasantry into helpless serfdom 
that was taking place in all of eastern 
Europe during the 16th century. However, 
in Poland, Prussia, and Bohemia the serf 
was bound to the soil and inseparable from 
the land; he at least knew that he would 
stay where he was. In Russia a law was 
passed which allowed lords to sell peasants 
without the land. This sale of serfs without 
land was little different from our own 
American slavery, and it became a distinc- 
tive feature of serfdom in Russia. 


The. people protested in many ways. The 
uprising led by Stephen (Stenka) Razin was 
one of the more remarkable ones and made 
Razin a folk hero. A hill was named for 
him, and the “legend grew that whoever 
climbed Razin’s hill at night would learn 
his secret—and that this secret was class 
war.” Thus Palmer puts the phrase “class 
war’ in its historical setting for Russia; and 
for one thing we see that it is not a Com- 
munist invention. 

He goes on to tell how a corrupt church 
alienated the people so that revolt against 
the church could be expected. I read the 
reviews of this book as they were published, 
and not one said that Palmer was unquali- 
fied or misrepresenting. As an example, I 
feel that I have gained a little understanding 
of the problems and background that the 
Russians must face. If patrons can be inter- 
ested in history, their understanding can be 
increased. We will have worked a part in 
creating an intelligent electorate. 

There are other fields in which we can 
promote books in order to do our part in 
helping the nation meet the problems of 
democracy. One that may belong with the 
concept of maturity, but would have to be 
a distinct division of that, is indicated by 
the title of an attractive little British book: 
Clear Thinking by R. W. Jepson (Long- 
mans, 1948. $1.30). The subtitle is: an 
elementary course of preparation for citizen- 
ship. That clear thinking is essential to 
citizenship in a democracy seems to have 
become apparent to a few Englishmen. I 


want to suggest the possibility of this book’s 
being of some use in discussion groups 
which use your library. Again, there are 
other books that will do much the same job, 
but clear thinking is one of the facets of per- 
sonality that we can well promote in our 
patrons. 

Another talent needed if we are to meet 
the problems of democracy is understanding 
our own form of government. What in the 
world do we mean when we say, often and 
definitely, that we are a democracy, that our 
way of life is democratic? I am sure that 
I do not know all I want to know about this; 
but one of the books that helped me is Carl 
Becker’s Modern Democracy (Yale, 1941. 
$2.50). It is a brief analysis. I think it will 
be readable to many patrons. If they are 
mature enough to want to learn the phi- 
losophy of democracy, they will be able to 
get through it profitably. 

The last general area that I shall men- 
tion is nebulous indeed. I have in mind the 
fact that each person needs a philosophy of 
life, a Weltanschauung, a religion, if he is 
to function fully as a complete personality. 
Now there are factors involved here which 
are not readily treated in a short talk on 
how the library can present books on democ- 
racy’s problems. But part of a person’s phi- 
losophy should put in order what he thinks 
about the general course of history. Are we 
getting a little better as the centuries go by? 
Or are we going to the dogs? One book that 
I have read has helped me begin to put some 
order into my thoughts on this. John Baillie 
is on the faculty at the University of Edin- 
burgh; his background is in philosophy and 
theology. His book, The Belief in Progress 
(Scribner, 1951. $2.75), was full of clear 
meaning to me. 

I have mentioned (1) personal maturity, 
(2) knowledge of history, (3) clear think- 
ing, (4) acquaintance with the philosophy 
of our own form of political life, and (5) 
a religion or philosophy which gives mean- 
ing to our whole development in history. 
You may disagree with this analysis. You 
will certainly think of added areas in which 
work is needed. But I believe my idea is 
sound. If we are to help our patrons carry 
their load or play their part in the meeting 
of democracy’s problems, then we will need 
a schedule or program or classification in 
accordance with which we will promote 
reading in our libraries. 
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M. L. A. District Meetings—1951 


Erretr W. McDiarmip and Russeti J. Scounx, Co-Chairmen 


Over 350 librarians, trustees, and friends 
of libraries attended the 1951 District Meet- 
ings of the Minnesota Library Association, 
beginning Tuesday, May 8, and ending with 
the Twin City meeting on May 25. 

Two topics occupied the program at the 
meetings held in Paynesville, May 8; De- 
troit Lakes, May 9; Red Wing, May 17; and 
Ortonville, May 23. During the morning 
sessions the subject “Books for Our Times” 
was discussed, and during the afternoon 
sessions the topic was “Books for All Min- 
nesotans.” 

Under the efficient chairmanship of Lil- 
lian A. Johnson, Librarian of the Paynes- 
ville Public Library, the District Meetings 
opened at Paynesville on Tuesday, May 8. 
Speakers at the morning session were L. W. 
Thompson, Superintendent of Paynesville 
Schools, Mrs. J. B. Wright, member of the 
Paynesville Library Board, and Mildred 
Methven, Instructor in Library Science, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. At the afternoon ses- 
sion leaders of the discussion of “Books for 
All Minnesotans” were E. W. McDiarmid, 
Emily Mayne, and Marion Hatfield, Libra- 
rian of the Kandiyohi County Library. 


Mrs. Bertha Beug, Librarian at Detroit . 


Lakes, was the accommodating hostess for 
the Detroit Lakes meeting on May 9g, and 
Myrtle Rundquist was an efficient Program 
Chairman. Speakers in addition to Mr. 
McDiarmid, Miss Methven, and Miss Mayne 
included Elsie Grina, Librarian, Fergus 
Falls; Bernard Gill, Librarian, Minnesota 
State Teachers College, Moorhead; and 
Estelle Lau, Social Studies Instructor, M. S. 
yo 

As is customary, the Range meeting com- 
bined in one day the meeting of M. L. A. 
and the annual meeting of the Range Libra- 
ry Trustees Association. Mrs. Eva Kieren, 
and the Gilbert Trustees served as hosts in 
the fine Gilbert Community Building. Miss 
Marie Knudson, Librarian of International 
Falls, led in the afternoon discussion with 
Miss Mayne and Mr. McDiarmid also par- 
ticipating. The banquet program, in addi- 
tion to the business meeting of the Range 
Trustees Association, presided over by Fran- 
cis Method of Kinney, featured a panel on 
library services, moderated by Dorothy 
Karon, of Virginia. 


The Red Wing meeting on May 17 was 
under the chairmanship of Edna Steiner. 


After the registration period and coffee hour, 
members listened to E. L. Powderly, Chair- 
man of the Red Wing Board, discuss “Eng- 
lish Libraries.” He also displayed a number 
of English newspapers. Dr. Gordon Lee 
of Central Research Laboratories outlined 
the relationship between “Science and the 
Reader.” Luncheon was served at the Metho- 
dist Church. Forest Richardson presided at 
the afternoon session. Speakers included 
Ethel Dunn, Librarian, Lake City; Doris 
Northenscold, Librarian, South St. Paul; 
and Russell Schunk. They discussed “Books 
for All Minnesotans.” 

At Ortonville, the morning program was 
devoted to “Books for Our Times.” Vincent 
C. Strong served as chairman. Speakers 
were G. A. Kleinschmidt, Civil Defense 
Director; Robert H. Norman, Superintend- 
ent, Ortonville Public Schools; and Mrs. 
M. B. Stevens, Marshall-Lyon County Libra- 
rian. An enjoyable luncheon was provided 
at the beautiful Ortonville Country Club. 
Dr. A. J. Hanson, Mayor of Ortonville, 
greeted the group. In the afternoon Mrs. 
Lyman Justice presided at a panel discus- 
sion of Minnesota’s library needs. Wayne R. 
Bassett, Nobles County Librarian; Jerome 
Marturano, Marshall-Lyon County Library; 
and Russell Schunk participated in the panel 
discussion. Mrs. Ada M. Theisen was gen- 
eral chairman of the meeting. 

The Twin City Regional meeting on May 
25 was a joint program sponsored by 
M. L. A., the University of Minnesota Divi- 
sion of Library Instruction, and the Alumni 
Association. C. Irene Hayner served as 
Chairman. The morning program featured 
“New Library Materials and Problems of 
Libraries Dealing with Them.” In the after- 
noon the program centered around a dis- 
cussion of “New Trends in Library Educa- 
tion.” Following the Alumni banquet, the 
second annual Frank K. Walter lecture was 
given by Arthur Mizener, Carleton College, 
author of Far Side of Paradise. 

As usual, the warm hospitality of the 
hosts at each of the meetings added much 
to their success. Informality and group dis- 
cussion also featured the r1g95r meetings. 
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Dean McDiarmid 

Library circles in Minnesota suffered a 
great loss when Dr. Errett W. McDiarmid 
left library service at the University of Min- 
nesota to become Dean of the College of 
Science, Literature and the Arts. He had 
been University librarian since 1943, and 
succeeds Dean T. Raymond McConnell, 
who resigned in 1950 to become Chancellor 
of the University of Buffalo. Edward B. 
Stanford, assistant librarian since March 1, 
1946 was named acting Librarian and D1- 
rector of the Division of Library Instruction. 

Formerly from West Virginia, Dr. 
McDiarmid graduated from Central High 
School, Fort Worth, Texas, received a 
Bachelor of Arts Degree at Texas Christian 
University in 1929 and a Master’s Degree in 
1930. He also holds a Bachelor’s Degree 
from the library school at Emory University, 
and a Ph. D. from the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Illinois. 

He is the author of The Library Survey, 
and co-author of The Administration of the 
American Public Library. 

He was president of the American Library 
Association in 1948-49, and at the time of 
his appointment as Dean, was vice president 
and president-elect of the Minnesota Library 
Association. 

While deeply regretting the loss of Dr. 
McDiarmid from the library service, every- 
one wishes him continuing success in his 
new position of great responsibility. 


Buildings 

A modern brick and glass branch library 
will be constructed this year at Rice and 
Hatch Streets, St. Paul, according to an 
announcement by Commissioner Frank 
Marzitelli. 

This unit, expected to cost $99,800, will be 
the first in a library expansion program 
under which as many as four other branch 
library buildings may be put up in the near 
future. 

The proposed Rice St. building will be 
51 x 81 feet, one story and basement. It 
will have a brick exterior marked by exten- 
sive use of glass windows. The interior will 
include a large reading room for children, a 





smaller reading room for adults, a commu- 
nity meeting room, and book stacks, desks, 
tables, and other facilities on the first floor. 
Most of the basement will be storage space. 

Construction work has started on the new 
library building at the St. Cloud State 
Teachers College. General construction of 
the building consists of a fireproof reinforced 
concrete frame with exterior walls of brick 
and cut stone trim. The main entrance fea- 
tures the use of polished granite, with alu- 
minum frames and large plate glass win- 
dows. 

Its east elevation is three stories in height 
with large plate glass windows extending 
the entire length of the building to permit a 
view overlooking the Mississippi River. 

Room finishes throughout the building 
call for acoustic ceilings, plaster and wood 
panelled walls and rubber tile floors. Other 
features are recessed lighting and concealed 
mechanical ventilation. The first floor con- 
tains a wood panelled lobby and circulation 
center, administrative office, catalog room, 
and reading areas. A large reading area, 
curriculum laboratory, class room, confer- 
ence room, and student and staff lounges are 
included in the second floor plan. 


The ground floor layout includes addi- 
tional reading areas, work and book storage 
rooms, and service and utility space. The 
building will cost approximately $500,000. 

The Maynard Public Library has moved 
into its new quarters in the rear of the local 
fire station. Additional shelving has been 
provided to house its growing book collec- 
tions. 

The Paynesville Public Library has added 
new shelving and equipment, and has recon- 
ditioned furniture in its children’s depart- 
ment. 

New window shades and a new periodical 
cabinet have been installed in the Plainview 
Public Library. 

The Grand Rapids Public Library has 
reconditioned its flooring and has installed 
specially constructed cabinets for accommo- 
dating its collections of heavy reference 
books. 

The Owatonna Public Library has re- 
upholstered its Children’s room furniture 
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and installed modern floor covering in its 
Art room. 

The Hibbing village council has accepted 
the Oliver Mining Club site for the location 
of a new proposed public library. 

The basement of the Alexandria Public 
Library has been freshly painted, and new 
chairs have been installed in its conference 
room. 

The Montevideo Public Library has com- 
pletely modernized its shelving. The new 
shelves are in natural finish birch and give 
a cheerful effect to the library. 

Two units of book shelving have recently 
been placed in the Anoka Public Library as 
memorials to two of its outstanding citizens, 
Will A. Blanchard and Ray P. Chase. 

The Waseca County Library is moving 
into its new $75,000 building which has 
just been completed. Willard Donohue, li- 
brarian, has announced that official opening 
of the library will take place on September 
30,- 1951. 


Gifts 


The Owatonna Public Library has re- 
ceived two very significant gifts recently. 
The Veterans of Foreign Wars Auxiliary 
has presented the library with a beautiful 
nylon flag and the Cosmopolitan Literary 
Club has installed a Multiplex Display. The 
Multiplex is a group of ten “wings” 
mounted on a bronze pedestal. It provides 
20 panels for the posting of pictorial mate- 
rial. 

The Rotary Club of Wheaton has devel- 
oped a project called a “Book or a Buck.” 
Every member must give a “buck” at each 
meeting if he fails to bring a book as a 
donation. The books and the “bucks” are 
to be donated to the reactivated Wheaton 
Public Library. 

Harry Clark of Windom is presenting a 
collection of 150 volumes of fine books to 
be divided equally between the local public 
library and the high school library. 


Personal 


Donna Best has joined the staff of the 
Owatonna Public Library as Children’s li- 
brarian. She received her library science 
degree from the College of St. Catherine. 

Mrs. Cora Gordon has been appointed 
librarian of the St. Charles Public Library. 
Mrs. Gordon was formerly an assistant in 
the Mayo Clinic Library at Rochester. 





Mrs. Margie S. Malmberg has resigned 
her position as Director of the A. L. A. 
Washington office. M. Alice Dunlap will 
become Director and Julia D. Bennett will 
serve as Assistant Director in that office. 

Jean Gardner Smith has joined the staff 
of the Carnegie-Lawther Library at Red 
Wing. She will be in charge of children’s 
and young people’s work. Previously she 
had been librarian of the University of Min- 
nesota high school library. 

Ruth Cain, young people’s librarian at 
the main branch of the Minneapolis Public 
Library has accepted a position as consulate 
librarian at Madras, India. 

Nancy Lakie has assumed her duties as 
children’s librarian at the Winona Free Pub- 
lic Library. A graduate of the Division of 
Library Instruction at the University of 
Minnesota, Miss Lakie succeeds Elizabeth 
Cashman. 

Ethel Binney, Buhl librarian, has resigned 
to accept a similar position at Virginia. 
Jerome Marturano has been appointed to fill 
the Buhl vacancy. 

The Board of Trustees of the Hibbing 
Public Library has announced the appoint- 
ment of Mary Ann Staudahar, a recent Uni- 
versity of Minnesota graduate, to the posi- 
tion of county librarian. She replaces Ida 
Friedman who will assume the duties of 
cataloger. 

Mrs. Melvin Jorstad, a University of Min- 
nesota graduate, has been appointed head 
librarian of the South St. Paul Public Li 
brary. Mrs. Jorstad succeeds Doris Northen- 
scold who resigned to take a post in the 
Minneapolis Public Library system. 


School Library News 

New school library appointments include 
Lois Hanson, Elementary School Library, 
Wayzata; Estelle Brenden, Mahtomedi; 
Maxine Dodge, Elementary Schools, St. 
Peter; Marjorie Whitney, Junior High and 
Elementary Schools, Stillwater; Jane Strebel, 
South High School, Minneapolis; Ruth 
Marfell, University High School, Minneapo- 
lis; Delores Ahlin, Eveleth; Bessie King, 
Deephaven School in the Minnetonka Dis- 
trict; and Geraldine Greehling, Franklin 
Junior High School, Minneapolis. 

Among the school librarians who went to 
summer school for graduate training are 
Willa Church of Austin, who attended the 
University of Minnesota, and Marian Wel- 
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ken, Elementary school librarian, Albert 
Lea, who went to Columbia University. 

Three Minnesota school librarians taught 
library science this summer, Ingrid Miller 
at Hamline University, Luella Swenson 
Sweringen at Bemidji Teachers College, and 
Naomi Hokanson at St. Cloud Teachers 
College. 

Three Minneapolis school librarians went 
to Europe this summer, Margaret Greer, 
Mrs. Jeanette Brice, and Janet Lockhart. 
Miss Lockhart is on sabbatical leave and will 
be travelling in Europe from the coast of 
Africa to the Scandinavian countries until 
June 1952. 


Library Trustees 
Officers: 

Detroit Lakes— 

Mrs. J. A. Sealander, President 

Mrs. Lowell Benshoff, Vice President 

Mrs. George T. Haas, Secretary 
Graceville— 

James Grant, President 

Lola Bumann, Secretary 
Hastings— 

Mrs. L. D. Peck, President 

L. F. Rosenbaum, Vice President 

Mrs. T. A. Brown, Treasurer 

Jennie Medure, Secretary 
Hibbing— 

James Hurley, President 

Charles Pettijohn, Vice President 

Warren Norman, Secretary 
Hutchinson— 

Elmer Jensen, President 

Robert Stearns, Vice President 

Mrs. Iver Iverson, Secretary 
International Falls— 

Mrs. A. S. Oliver, President 

Mrs. Ray Snyder, Vice President 

Mrs. B. B. Kotilinek, Secretary 
Jackson— 

Mrs. P. G. Miller, Chairman 

Mrs. Verlon Davies, Secretary 
Willmar— 

Charles A. Oberg, President 

Mrs. A. J. Schneider, Vice President 

Mrs. A. H. Sotendahl, Secretary 
Winona— 

E. M. Davis, President 

A. O. Stubstad, Vice President 

Roy G. Wildgrube, Secretary 
Ramsey County— 

Edgar B. Williams, President 

Mrs. Helen V. Wallgren, Secretary 


Newly Appointed: 
Pipestone— 
‘Fred Smith 
Virginia— 
Alexander Reid, Jr. 
Winona— 
Mrs. O. N. Linden 
Clay County— 
Mrs. Allen Poitras 
Mrs. A. L. Ostby 
Mrs. Vance Thysell 
Reappointed: 
Detroit Lakes— 
Mrs. H. A. Hamilton 
B. C. Barrett 
Faribault— 
Mrs. Howard Bratton 
C. W. Cross 
Charles Popelka 
Hastings— 
Mrs. Irving Todd 
Nellie Hanna 
Hutchinson— 
Charles Sheppard 
Pipestone— 
Mrs. E. J. Buell 
J. D. Berry 
Virginia— 
Douglas Cudmore 
Mrs. Mona C. Burgher 
Resigned: 
Detroit Lakes— 
Mrs. L. H. Rutledge 
Duluth— 
Dallas C. Wakeman 


Friends of the Library 
Officers: 

Richfield— 

Mrs. Kermit Haugan, President 

Mrs. Arnold Whalberg, Vice President 

Mrs. L. C. Thoreson, Corresponding 

Secretary 
Mrs. Robert A. Broad, Recording Sec- 
retary 

Mrs. Sam Littlejohn, Treasurer 

Mrs. Clifford Hagman, Historian 
Kandiyohi County— 

Mrs. Anna Alvig, President 

Mrs. Albin Freed, Vice President 

Mrs. John Bonnema, Jr., Secretary 

Mrs. Richard Bosch, Treasurer 
Washington County— 

Mrs. O. E. Peterson, President 

Mrs. W. A. Benitt, Vice President 

Mrs. R. G. Engler, Secretary-Treasurer 
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Midwest Inter-Library Center 


The first load of books for housing in the 
Midwest Inter-Library Center arrived at the 
Center’s new building in Chicago on June 
19, when the Center’s truck pulled up to the 
loading dock with seven tons of Nuremberg 
war-crime trials documents being deposited 
in the Center by Northwestern University, 
one of the Center’s charter members. 

The Nuremberg documents, and other 
material being deposited in the Center by 
its fifteen participating university libraries, 
will be made available for cooperative use 
by the clientele of member institutions. It is 
anticipated that 1,000 tons of books, peri- 
odicals, newspapers, and other research ma- 
terials will be transferred from member in- 
stitutions to the Center in Chicago during 
the initial year of operation, according to 
Ralph T. Esterquest, its director. Use of the 
material by the member institutions will be 
for research purposes, and the material will 
either be mailed to the campus where the 
research is being done or will be used at the 
Center. 





Wier is a member of this committee. 


advantage. 


matched for library extension purposes. 





Library Sewice Bills 


The Library Service Bill (S. 1452), introduced May 9, 1951, by Senators Hill 
of Alabama, Douglas of Illinois, and Aiken of Vermont, was reported out favor- 
ably August 10, by the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, of which 
Senator Hubert Humphrey of Minnesota is a member. 


Friday, August 17, eight Library Service Bills similar to S. 1452 were intro- 
duced into the House by eight Congressmen, assuring the bill of regional and 
bipartisan support. The bills were referred to the House Committee on Education 


and Labor, G. A. Barden of North Carolina, Chairman. Congressman Roy W. 


The purpose of the bills is (1) To stimulate states to strengthen existing but 
inadequate services and to extend library services to primarily rural areas; (2) To 
provide means for studying effective methods of extending services to rural areas, 
by such methods as each state agency feels will utilize funds to the maximum 


The bill will help by making Federal funds available for a state controlled 
program designed by the library agency. On a matching basis, an initial allotment 
of $40,000 will be available for each state, with further funds distributed on a basis 
of rural population. The bill will give $7,500,000 annually to the states, to be 


Minnesota librarians and Friends of the Library should write their Congress- 
men and Senators for copies of the bills, and study them carefully. 


The staff of the Midwest Inter-Library 
occupied its new building on August 1. 
Modern and functional in design, the MILC 
building was made possible by Carnegie 
Corporation and Rockefeller Foundation 
grants totalling $1,000,000. 


Organized by ten Middlewestern univer- 
sities in 1949, the Midwest Inter-Library 
Center is now supported and operated by 
fifteen member institutions. They are: 

University of Chicago 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Illinois 

Illinois Institute of Technology 

Indiana University 

State University of Iowa 

John Crerar Library 

University of Kansas 

Michigan State College 

University of Minnesota 

Northwestern University 

University of Notre Dame 

Purdue University 

Wayne University 

University of Wisconsin 
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Defense Manuals 
A useful 32-page booklet has been issued 
by the Federal Civil Defense Administra- 
tion titled, This is Civil Defense. Single 
copies may be obtained at 10 cents each from 


the Minnesota Office of Civil Defense, 
1003-4 Commerce Building, St. Paul 1, 


Minnesota. Bulk copies may be purchased 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. at a 25 percent dis- 
count for orders in excess of 100. 

A more elaborate booklet, Civil Defense 
in the United States: Federal, State and 
Local by Carey Brewer has been published 
by the Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress. It contains a discus- 
sion of the problem of civil defense, the 
background of civil defense in the United 
States, and the roles of the federal, state and 
local governments in the civil defense pro- 
gram, joint responsibilities, military respon- 
sibilities, and recent developments in the 


program. 
Librarians interested in securing this pub- 
lication should send 55 cents to the Card 


Division, Library of Congress, Washington 
25, D. C. and request Public Affairs Bulle- 
tin No. 92. 


Summary of Revisions of NPA 
Regulation M-4 

It appears necessary to clarify certain in- 
formation recently made public relative to 
school, college, and library construction. As 
a result of actions taken by the National 
Production Authority on August 3, 1951, 
several of the regulations regarding con- 
struction have been revised, but the basic 
position of school, college, and library con- 
struction has not been changed. In brief, 
the Nationa! Production Authority took the 
following actions: 

1. Issued Order M-4A to replace M-4. 
This new order prohibits all new school, 
college, and library construction starts which 
require more than 2 tons of steel and 200 
pounds of copper unless the prime contrac- 
tor receives an authorized construction 


schedule and an allotment of these materials. 





The new Order M-4A retains existing pro- 
hibitions against the use of copper and alu- 
minum and continues prohibitions against 
construction of certain types of projects. 

2. Amended CMP Reg. 6 to prohibit the 
continuation after October 1, 1951, of school, 
college, and library construction projects 
unless (a) they are authorized by the U. S. 
Office of Education and (b) the contractor 
receives from the U. S. Office of Education 
an authorized construction schedule and re- 
lated CMP allotment. This represents a 
continuation of the current practice for 
schools, colleges, and libraries. 

3. Issued Directive 1 to CMP Regulation 
6, which set forth certain rules and regula- 
tions limiting the beginning or continuation 
of construction and permitting self-authori- 
zation of projects which require 2 tons or 
less of steel and 200 pounds or less of cop- 
per. Educational institutions availing them- 
selves of this procedure should not apply to 
the U. S. Office of Education for a CMP 
rating authorization. 

4. Amended NPA Delegation 14, which 
empowers claimant agencies to process cer- 
tain construction applications under the new 
regulations. The U. S. Office of Education 
therefore will continue as heretofore to proc- 
ess all applications from schools, colleges, 
and libraries. 

The regulations referred to above do not 
affect the status of construction projects for 
which the Office of Education has issued per- 
mits and has authorized an allotment of 
critical materials. 

The following is a list of revised regula- 
tions of the National Production Authority 
pertinent to the above subject. Copies may 
be obtained from your nearest NPA Re- 
gional, District, or Field Office. 


M-4 Revocation 

M-4A 

CMP Regulation 6, Amended August 3, 
1951 

Directive 1 to CMP Regulation 6 

Delegation 7 Revocation 

Delegation 14, Amended August 3, 1951 

M-74 Amended August 3, 1951 

Form NPA-F-24A 
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Education Construction 

The increased demands of the defense 
program for critical metals — steel, copper, 
and aluminum — render it unlikely that 
needs for new school construction can be 
met in any substantial degree during the 
next few months. Under allotments made 
to the Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education, by the Defense Production Ad- 
ministration, allocations of critical materials 
for educational construction for the fourth 
quarter of the current year have, with very 
few exceptions, permitted the granting of 
these critical materials only to those con- 
struction projects which are actually under 
way. 

Up to the present time, the Office of Edu- 
cation has received 3,260 applications for 
which scarce materials would be required 
during the fourth quarter of 1951 in the con- 
struction of school, college, and library 
buildings. 

Of this number, 2,259 were applications 
for projects which were scheduled to be 
under construction before October 1, and 
1,001 were applications for material for proj- 
ects scheduled to commence construction 
during the fourth quarter of 1951. 

Of the 2,259 projects under construction, 
critical materials were allotted to 1,428; ma- 
terials were not available for 831. 

Of the 1,001 applications for projects to 
commence construction during the fourth 
quarter, critical materials were allotted to 86; 
materials were not available for 915. 

Thus, a total of 831 applications for per- 
mits to continue construction and 915 appli- 
cations for new construction starts had to be 
deferred. 

The school college, and library construc- 
tion program received an allotment of 94,300 
tons of steel, 2,881,000 pounds of copper, 
and 11,250 pounds of aluminum for the 


fourth quarter of 1951. Subsequently, upon 
appeal by the Federal Security Agency, 
Office of Education, the DPA granted a sup- 
plemental allotment for the fourth quarter 
of 10,000 tons of steel and 1,200,000 pounds 
of copper. 

This increase will permit the Office of 
Education to fill approximately 110 addi- 
tional applications for construction under 
way. This will still leave a total of 721 proj- 
ects under construction and 915 applications 
to commence construction for which no steel 
is available. Thus, out of the 3,260 total 
applications for the fourth quarter, steel has 
been provided for 1,624 and no steel has 
been available for 1,636. 

It will continue to be the U. S. Office of 
Education policy to allocate steel, copper, 
and aluminum to going construction before 
allocations for new construction can be is- 
sued, except in the most critical new con- 
struction cases. The current situation will 
require a cutback, and in many cases, a de- 
ferment of plans for construction of educa- 
tional facilities, and probably will necessitate 
reappraisal by architects of plans for new 
construction with the substitution of rein- 
forced concrete for structural steel wherever 
feasible. 

* * * 

In order to allocate the reduced amount 
of steel to those pending applications which 
represent the most critical needs, and to 
speed up service to applicants for construc- 
tion permits, a Division of Civilian Educa- 
tion Requirements has been established in 
the Office of Education, under the direction 
of Deputy Commissioner Rall I. Grigsby. 
Matters pertaining to construction, equip- 
ment, and supply needs involving critical 
materials for colleges, public and private 
elementary schools, secondary schools, and 
libraries will be handled by this newly 


created Division. 
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A Woman’s Work Is Never Done! 


Compiled by the Staff of the State Library Division 


A selection of books published during recent years, intended to aid women seeking help 
in planning club and other group activities. These materials may be borrowed from the 


Library Division. 


Better Clubs 


Auer, J. J., and Ewbank, H. L. Handbook 
for discussion leaders. Harper, 1947. 1.75. 
Guide for planning, organizing, and lead- 
ing discussions. 

Butler, J. H. Time to speak up; a speaker's 
handbook for women. Harper, 1946. 2.50. 

Clapp, J. M. Effective talking in confer- 
ence; directness, courtesy, caution. Ronald, 
1948. 2.50. Advice on conducting in- 
formal discussion in conferences and 
small meetings. 

Curtis, A. P. Js your publicity showing? a 
handbook for the nonprofessional pub- 
licity chairman. International Textbook, 
1949. 2.00. 

Edgerton, A. C. A speech for every occa- 
sion, new speeches. Noble, 1949. 2.50. 
Useful collection of speeches for holidays, 
public and business meetings, and social 
affairs, 

Fellows, M. M., and Koening, S. A. How 
to raise funds by mail. McGraw, 1950. 
4.00. “A valuable handbook for the non- 
profit organization.” Lid. J. 

Garland, J.:V. Discussion methods ex- 
plained and illustrated. Wilson, 1951. 
3.00. “Requirements for current discus- 
sion methods together with examples 
which will show how these methods are 
used.” Preface. 

Gaum, C. G., and others. Report writing. 
Prentice, 1950. 4.00. A textbook outlin- 
ing how to gather facts and compose them 
in a technical report. 

Hegarty, E. J. How to run a meeting. Mc- 
Graw, 1947. 2.50. “Planning a meeting, 
keeping the meeting moving, and han- 
dling guest speakers.” Walson. 

Hegarty, E. J. How to write a speech. Mc- 
Graw, 1951. 3.75. Practical suggestions 
for the average speaker. 


League of Women Voters. St. Paul. You 
are the government; a handbook for Min- 
nesota citizens. The League, 1949. .25. 
Outline of national, state, and local gov- 
ernment, and the part of the individual 
citizen. 

Lesly, Philip, ed. Public relations handbook. 
Prentice, 1950. 10.00. “A compendium 
on the phases, types, aspects, and tech- 
niques of public relations.” Lid. J. 

Lundborg, L. B. Public relations in the local 
community. Harper, 1950. 3.00. Intended 
primarily for business firms, tells why and 
how to maintain friendly relations in the 
community. 


Measures, Howard. Styles of address; a 
manual of usage in writing and in speech. 
Crowell, 1947. 3.00. “Customs in writing 
the form of address and title, the saluta- 
tion and the complimentary close .. . and 
the styles to use in addressing people in 
formal and informal conversation.” Pub. 
WR. 

Morgan, J. E., ed. American citizen’s hand- 
book. Nat. Educ. Ass’n, 1946. 2.00. An- 
thology of documents, questions, brief 
facts, poetry, on American citizenship, 
with a section on the United Nations. 


Prochnow, H. V. Toastmaster’s handbook. 
Prentice, 1949. 3.95. A handbook for all 
public speakers, with stories and quota- 
tions. 

Ramsberger, Jack. How to make publicity 
work. Reynal, 1948. 2.00. Practical in- 
formation for amateur publicity chairmen. 


Sorenson, Roy. Art of board membership. 
Ass’n Press, 1950. 2.00. “Primer for 
board and committee members of reli- 
gious, educational, social work, and youth 
organizations.” Wilson. 


1Check the list ‘“‘Books for Our Times,’ compiled by Ardis Jensen, Minnesota Libraries, June, 1951, for important 


topics not listed here. 
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Sturgis, A. F. Standard code of parliament- 
ary procedure. McGraw, 1950. 2.50. Code 
of procedure, and also such matters as 
structure of organizations, conduct of 
conventions. 


Women 


American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Women’s opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities. The Academy, 1947. (An- 
nals, v. 251, May, 1947.) 2.00, 1.00 to 
members. Chapters on the present status 
of women. 

Beard, Mary. Women as a force in history; 
a study in traditions and realities. Mac- 
millan, 1946. 5.00. 

Beyer, S. S. Women’s jobs, advance and 
growth. Gov't Print. Office, 1949. (U. S. 
Women’s Bureau. Bulletin no. 232) .30. 

Conference on the American Woman, Her 
Changing Role as a Worker, Homemaker, 
and Citizen. Report. U. S. Dep't of 
Labor, 1948. (U. S. Women’s Bureau. 
Bulletin no. 224) Free. 

Lundberg, Ferdinand, and Farnham, M. L. 
F. Modern woman; the lost sex. Harper, 
1947. 3.50. “Illness of western civilization 
diagnosed as epidemic neurosis resulting 
from displacement of women from their 
maternal role in home and society.” Lid. J. 

Mead, Margaret. Male and female, a study 
of the sexes in a changing world. Mor- 
TOW, 1949. 5.00. 

Van Schaick, F. L. Women in higher-level 
positions, a survey of women in positions 
of responsibility in selected fields of busi- 
ness and industry and in specified areas. 
Gov't Print. Office, 1950. (U. S. Women’s 
Bureau. Bulletin no. 236) .25. 


Community 


Colcord, J. C. Your community; its pro- 
vision for health, education, safety, and 
welfare. Russell Sage, 1947. 1.50. 

Dahir, James. Communities for better liv- 
ing; citizen achievement in organization, 
design, and development. Harper, 1950. 
50. 

DuBois, R. D. Neighbors in action, a man- 
ual for local leaders in inter-group rela- 
tions. Harper, 1950. 3.00. 

Hitch, E. V. Rebuilding rural America, new 
designs for community life. Harper, 1950. 
Discusses the problems of rural com- 
munities in the present economic patterns. 

King, Clarence. Organizing for community 

action. Harper, 1948. 3.00. Principles 





of organization, based on experiences in 
some communities. 

League of Minnesota Municipalities. Your 
community. The League, 1950. Free. 
Manual on the organization of a com- 
munity council. 

Ogden, J. C., and Ogden, Jesse. Small com- 
munities in action; stories of citizen pro- 
grams at work. Harper, 1946. 3.00. 
“Political, economic, educational, and 
health activities whose results have been 
constructive and which can be readily 
adopted by other localities.” Bk. Rev. 
Dig. 

Social Problems 

American Academy of Political and Social 
Science. Annals. The Academy, 1950- 
1951. Each 2.00, 1.00 to members. 

Critical issues and trends in American 
education. (v. 265, Sept., 1949) 
Toward family stability. (v. 272, Nov., 
1950) 
Medical care for Americans. (Vv. 273, 
Jan., 1951) 
Labor in the American economy. (v. 
274, March, 1951) 
Civil rights in America. (v. 275, May, 
1951) 
Collections of authoritative articles on 
various aspects of these important sub- 
jects. 

Carhart, A. H. Water—or your life. Lip- 
pincott, 1951. 3.50. “A popular summary 
of the part water plays in the average 
American’s daily life, how we get our 
water, of why there are shortages, and of 
some of the proposed solutions of the 
problem.” Wilson. 

Clawson, Marion. Uncle Sam’s acres. Dodd, 
1951. 5.00. How the Bureau of Land 
Management uses and conserves the re- 
sources of our vast public lands: national 
parks and forests, game refuges, mining 
areas, Indian reservations, grazing dis- 
tricts, watersheds, and territories. 

Council of State Governments. The mental 
health programs of the forty-eight states; 
a report to the Governors’ conference. 
The Council, 1950. 4.00. 

Daniels, M. W. Should we have more 
TV A’s? Wilson, 1950. (Ref. shelf v. 22, 
no. 2) 1.75. Collection of articles for and 
against the “valley” type of regional plan- 
ning in the United States. 

Detzer, Dorothy. Appointment on the Hill. 

Holt, 1948. 3.00. “Reminiscences of the 
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author’s experiences . . . as a secretary 
of the Women’s International League for 


Peace and Freedom.” Bk. Rev. Dig. 


Deutsch, Albert. Our rejected children. Lit- 
tle, 1951. 3.00. Forceful and indignant 
report of the author’s study of institutions 
for delinquent children in several of our 
“best” states. 

Dyer, D. T. Family today, a guide for 
leaders in family life education, materials, 
techniques, and procedures. Univ. of 
Minn., 1950. 2.50. 

Farman, C. H., and Hale, V. M. Social 
security legislation throughout the world: 
five charts summarizing the principal leg- 
islative provisions. Gov't Print. Office, 
1949. (U. S. Social Security Adm. Div. 
of Research and Statistics. Bureau report 
no. 16) .75. 

Hulburd, David. This happened in Pasa- 
dena. Macmillan, 1951. 2.50. Case study 
of the dismissal of Willard Goslin as 
superintendent of schools in Pasadena, 
California. 

Kefauver, Estes. Crime in America. Double- 
day, 1951. 1.00. Covers much the same 
ground as the offictal report of the special 
Senate Committee to Investigate Crime, 
but supplements it with the author’s own 
opinions and reactions. 


Lee, A. M., and Lee, E. B., eds. Social 
problems in America; a source book. Holt, 
1949. 4.00. Collection of readings on the 
most often discussed problems. 

Minn. Legislature. Legislative Research 
Committee. Minnesota Indians. The 
Committee, 1950. (Publication no. 27) 
Free. A survey of the economic and social 
conditions of Indians in Minnesota. 

Mitchell, L. S. Our children and our schools; 
a picture and analysis of how today’s 
public school teachers are meeting the 
challenge of new knowledge and new 
cultural needs. Simon, 1950. 4.00. 

Roberts, D. M. Leadership of teen-age 
groups. Association Press, 1950. 3.00. 
“Handbook for teachers, community lead- 
ers and others.” Bk. Rev. Dig. 

Rosenhaupt, H. W. How to wage peace; a 
handbook for action. Day, 1949. 2.95. 
Discussion of what the individual citizen 
can do to preserve peace. 

Siepmann, C. A. Radio, television, and 
society. Oxford, 1950. 3.50. “The facts 
about radio and television . . . and the 


social and psychological effects of broad- 
casting.” Preface. 

Smith, L. E. Killers of the dream. Norton, 
1949. 3.00. “. . . the weaknesses, errors, 
and anxieties of the South . . . the trian- 
gulation of sin, sex, and race segregation, 
‘the hard, bitter facts of life.” Booklist. 

Smith, M. B. And madly teach; a layman 
looks at public school education. Regnery, 
1949. (Humanist lib. no. 15) 2.00. 
What every parent should know; a 
straight-talking analysis written by a mem- 
ber of a board of education. 

Stewart, G. R. Year of the oath; the fight 
for academic freedom at the University 
of California; in collaboration with other 
professors of the University of California. 
Doubleday, 1950. 2.00. 

Teeters, N. K. The challenge of delinquen- 
cy; causation, treatment, and prevention 
of juvenile delinquency. Prentice, 1950. 
7:35: 

United Nations (Organization) Education- 
al, Scientific, and Cultural Organizations. 
Human rights; comments and interpreta- 
tions; a symposium; with an introduction 
by Jacques Maritain. Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1950. 3.75. 


World Conditions 


Barr, Stringfellow. Pilgrimage of western 
man. Harcourt, 1949. 4.00. Brilliant sur- 
vey of western civilization that traces 
man’s struggle for freedom, unity, and 
justice, emphasizing the compelling need 
for world government. 

Cowles, V. S. No cause for alarm. Harper, 
1949. 3.75. England’s “peaceful revolu- 
tion” from the Labour point of view. 

Cressey, G. B. Asia’s lands and peoples. 
McGraw, 1951. 9.00. A geography that 
includes the Soviet Union. Arranged by 
natural and cultural divisions and sub- 
divisions. 

Friends, Society of. The United States and 
the Soviet Union, some Quaker proposals 
for peace. Yale Univ. Press, 1949. 1.00. 
A calm and dispassionate study of the 
frictions existing between Russia and the 
U. S. and the possibilities of their elim- 
ination. 

Hoffman, P. G. Peace can be won. Double- 
day, 1951. 1.00. Military preparedness 
and economic, political, and psychological 
action are the basic elements of the au- 
thor’s proposals for “waging the peace.” 
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By a former director of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration. 

Lasker, Bruno. Human bondage in South- 
east Asia. Univ. of N.C. Press, 1950. 6.00. 
Corruption of leaders and misery of peo- 
ple in Japan, China, India, Pakistan, 
Philippines, Korea, Malaya, Burma, In- 
donesia, and Indo-China. The author 
believes that Russia’s promises may be 
listened to by these people because they 
see no other hope. 

Lilienthal, D. E. This I do believe. Harper, 
1949. 2.50. A “series of logically progres- 
sive essays which blueprint America’s 
position today, nationally and internation- 
ally, and which chart a course for the 
future. From his years of experience as 
a public servant, he makes clear his belief 
in ‘the capacity of democracy to surmount 
any trials that may lie ahead.’” Kirkus. 

McCune, G. M. Korea today; with the col- 
laboration of Arthur L. Grey. Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1950. 5.00. What happened 
in Korea between 1945 and 1949, useful 
background material for the Korean war. 
Analyzes the American and Russian mili- 
tary occupations and the problem of unifi- 
cation, the policies of the two areas, and 
U. S. aid to South Korea. 

Rama Rau, Santha. East of home. Harper, 
1950. 3.00. A witty young Hindu woman, 
educated in England and America, sets 
down her impressions of people she met 
and places she saw in Japan and Bali and 
on a journey through China, Indo-China, 
Siam, and Indonesia. 

Roosevelt, Kermit. Arabs, oil, and history. 
Harper, 1949. 3.50. An informal, anec- 
dotal account of the colorful peoples and 
critical problems of the Middle East. 

Settel, Arthur, ed. This 1s Germany. Sloane, 
1950. 4.00. Twenty-one articles on present- 
day Germany, written by experienced 
British and American journalists. 

Siegfried, Andre. Switzerland, a democratic 
way of life; trans. from the French by 
Edward Fitzgerald. Duell [1950?] 3.00. 
A study of various factors in the present- 
day life of Switzerland, and an appraisal 
of her place in the world. 

Smith, H. K. State of Europe. Knopf, 1949. 
3-75. A provocative and absorbing his- 
torical and political survey of postwar 
Europe, written by the Chief of the Euro- 
pean News Bureau of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System. 


Strode, Hudson. Sweden; model for a 
world. Harcourt, 1949. 5.00. The history, 
geography, culture, economics, and people 
are presented in a full-length portrait of 
Sweden. 

Waldeck, R. G. Europe between the acts. 
Doubleday, 1951. 3.50. “A wide, if not 
deeply penetrating, coverage of assorted 
countries and characters by an historical 
novelist has its quota of interesting anec- 
dote and interpretation.” Kirkus. The 
witty countess is somewhat extravagant 
but essentially serious and sensible in her 
observations of postwar Europe. 

Wofford, Clare, and Wofford, Harris. India 
afire. Day, 1951. 4.00. Two American 
students on tour contribute their vivid 
observations of the political and social 
unrest in India, its causes and its conse- 
quences. 

Biography 

Aldrich, Darragh, pseud. Lady in law, a 
biography of Mabeth Hurd Paige; sketch- 
ing seventy-five picturesque and dramatic 
years as seen through her eyes. Seymour, 
1950. 3.50. 

Bryan, F. H. Susan B. Anthony, champion 
of women’s rights. Messner, 1947. 2.75. 

Chute, M. G. Shakespeare of London. Dut- 
ton, 1950. 4.00. A fresh retelling of 
Shakespeare’s life . . . . Enjoyable read- 
ing.” Booklist. 

Douglas, W. O. Of men and mountains. 
Harper, 1950. 4.00. Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Douglas writes of his boyhood in 
Yakima, Wash., and his experiences as 
mountaineer and fisherman. 

Epstein, B. W. Lillian Wald: angel of 
Henry Street. Messner, 1948. 2.75. Buiog- 
raphy of a woman who devoted herself 
to social work on New York’s East Side. 

Kimbrough, Emily. I¢ gives me great pleas- 
ure. Dodd, 1948. 2.50. Humorous ac- 
count of the joys and trials of a lecture 
tour. ° 

Knapp, S. E. Women doctors today. Cro- 
well, 1947. 2.50. Biographies of women 
who have attained success in the medical 
profession. 

Lofts, N. R. Women in the Old Testament; 
twenty psychological portraits. Macmillan, 
1949. 2.50. 

Mayer, G. H. Political career of Floyd B. 
Olson. Univ. of Minn., 1951. 4.00. A 
readable biography of Minnesota’s dy- 
namic governor. 
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Moore, M. O. I'll meet you in the lobby. 
Lippincott, 1950. 3.00. Zestful account of 
the work of a volunteer group which 
lobbies for public issues. 


Roosevelt, Eleanor. This I remember. 
Harper, 1949. 4.50. A continuation of 
her autobiography, begun in This is my 
story, telling of the years of Roosevelt’s 
governorship and presidency. 

Ross, Ishbel. CAzld of destiny; the life story 
of the first woman doctor. Harper, 1949. 
4.50. Biography of Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, first woman doctor in the U. S. 

Shankland, Robert. Steve Mather of the 
national parks; introd. by Gilbert Gros- 
venor. Knopf, 1951. 4.00. The story of 
Steve Mather, the millionaire who created 
the National Park Service and directed it 
for fourteen years amid praise and bitter 
attack. Told with zest and humor. 

Tharp, L.H. The Peabody sisters of Salem. 
Little, 1950. 5.00. The three. Peabody 
sisters were closely associated with litera- 
ture and education in nineteenth-century 
New England. They were also interest- 
ing individuals. 

Thorp, M. F. Female persuasion; six strong- 
minded women. Yale, 1949. 3.75. Biog- 
raphies of Catherine Beecher, Jane Swiss- 
holm, Amelia Bloomer, Grace Green- 
wood, Louise McCord, L. Maria Child. 

Van Doren, Carl. Jane Mecom: the favorite 
sister of Benjamin Franklin; her life here 
first fully narrated from their entire sur- 
viving correspondence. Viking, 1950. 4.00. 

Whitton, M. O. First first ladies, 1789- 
1865; a study of the wives of the early 
Presidents. Hastings House, 1948. 5.00. 

Yezierska, Anzia. Red ribbon on a white 
horse. Scribner, 1950. 2.75. Autobiog- 
raphy of an author who went from pov- 
erty in New York to prosperity in Holly- 
wood, and then chose poverty again. 


Travel 


Akeley, M. L. Congo Eden; a comprehen- 
sive portrayal of the historical background 
and scientific aspects of the great game 
sanctuaries of the Belgian Congo, with 
the story of a six months’ pilgrimage 
throughout the most primitive region in 
the heart of the African continent. Dodd, 
1950. 5.00. 


Buliard, R. P. Inuk. Farrar, 1951. 3.50. A 
Roman Catholic priest’s fifteen years in 
Canada in the most northern settlement 









on earth, where he taught, worked with, 

and studied the Eskimo. 

Dean, S. W., and Marshall, M. M. We fell 
in love with Quebec; a book of cities, 
shrines, villages, rivers, mountains, and 
people. Macrae, 1950. 3.50. 

Flavin, Martin. Black and white, from the 
Cape to the Congo. Harper, 1950. 4.00. 
An account of travel in Africa, with a 
description of present conditions there. 

Harris, Kenneth. Innocents from abroad. 
Houghton, 1951. 2.50. A member of a 
visiting Oxford debating team that toured 
the United States makes fresh and reveal- 
ing comments on American problems and 
customs. 

Heyerdahl, Thor. Kon-Tiki; across the Pa- 

cific by raft. Rand, McNally, 1950. 4.00. 

Account of a voyage of six men from Peru 

to the South Sea islands on a raft. 


Keith, Agnes. White man returns. Little, 
1951. 3.50. Sequel to Three came home. 
Returning to Borneo in 1946, the Keiths 
resume their work with the natives and 
their struggles with the vicissitudes of 
life in the tropics. More aware than the 
earlier books of the need for understand- 
ing. 

Rothery, A. E. Rome today. Dodd, 1950. 
3.50. Essays on interesting features of 
Rome. 

Thomas, Lowell. Out of this world. Grey- 
stone, 1950. 3.75. Lowell Thomas, Jr., 
tells of his journey with his father, the 
famous traveler and commentator, to the 
Holy City of Lhasa in the isolated ancient 
land of Tibet. 


The Arts 


Brown, C. S. Music and literature; a com- 
parison of the arts. Univ. of Georgia, 
1948. 4.50. Systematic study of the ele- 
ments held in common by the two arts and 
the influences of each upon the other. 


Burton, Jack. Blue book of Tin Pan Alley. 
Century, 1950. 7.50. Brief informal bi- 
ographies of composers of popular music 
from 1776 to the present. Chronological 
lists and comments on many of the songs 
follow each sketch. 

Flexner, J. T. Short history of American 
painting. Houghton, 1950. 2.00. “Ex- 
amines the work of fifty-one artists and 
includes some biographical material for 


each one.” Bk. Rev. Dig. 
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Hogben, Lancelot. From cave painting to 
comic strip; a kaleidoscope of human 
communication. . . . Chanticleer, 1949. 


5.00. “Popular history of 30,000 years of 


human visual communication.” Wilson. 

Hoover, Kathleen. Makers of opera. Bittner, 
1948. 7.50. Essays on the lives and works 
of some great operatic composers. 

Lee, K. D., and Burchwood, K. T. Art, 
then and now. Appleton, 1949. 4.50. A 
survey history of art. 

Lipman, J. H., and Winchester, Alice. Prim- 
itive painters in America, 1750-1950; an 
anthology. Dodd, 1950. 6.00. Biograph- 
ical records of sixteen self-taught Amer- 
ican painters. 

Marek, G. R. Front seat at the opera. 
Crown, 1948. 4.00. A collection of anec- 
dotes on operas, opera performances, and 
personalities. 


Pakington, Humphrey. How the world 
builds; illus. by Roderick Enthoven. 
Transatlantic, 1950. 1.50. A short, stimu- 
lating introduction to the history and 
methods of architecture. 

Raynal, Maurice, and others. History of 
modern painting. 3 v. Skira, 1949-1950. 
(Painting, colour, history ser.) 15.00 each. 
Beautifully illustrated volumes with brief 
historical sketches of the various schools 
of painting and biographies of the artists. 

Schullian, D. M., and Schoen, Max, ed. 
Music and medicine. Schuman, 1948. 
6.50. These essays on the relation of 
music to medicine discuss the physical 
and psychological effects of music and its 
therapeutic use in ancient and modern 
times. 

Strain, Pamela. Pleasure from pictures; a 
book for young and old. Studio, 1950. 
5.00. Illustrations of great European paint- 
ings, with historical and descriptive notes. 

Taubman, H. H. The maestro; the life of 
Arturo Toscanini. Simon, 1951. 5.00. A 
detailed biography of the great conductor, 
by the music editor of the New York 
Times. Lively, accurate, and rich in anec- 
dote. 

Watkins, L. W. American glass and glass- 
making. Chanticleer, 1950. 2.95. Illus- 
trated history of glassmaking in the U. S. 


Nature and Gardening 


Berke, Jacqueline, and Wilson, Vivian. 
Watch out for the weather. Viking, 1951. 









2.95. Effects of climate and weather fac- 
tors on man and the ways in which he 
lives. 


Better homes and garden magazine. Garden 
book; a year-round guide to practical 
home gardening. Meredith, 1951. 3.95. 

Birdseye, Clarence, and Birdseye, E. G. * 
Growing woodland plants. Oxford, 1951. 
4.00. “To teach both novices and experi- 
enced gardeners to recognize, enjoy, con- 
serve, cultivate and propagate . . . approx- 
imately 200 species of wild flowers and 
ferns native to our American woodlands.” 
Preface. 


Fisher, A. S. Flower shows, and how to 
stage them. R. R. Smith, 1938. 3.00. 
Practical directions for conducting a 
flower show, including such information 
as point schedules for judging. 

Krutch, J. W. Twelve seasons, a perpetual 
calendar for the country. Sloane, 1949. 
3.00. “Thoughts about nature, man, and 
man’s place in the universe . . . recorded 
month by month.” Bookiist. 


Lane, F. C. Story of mountains. Double- 
day, 1950. 5.00. “Geology and geography 
of the mountains of the world and their 
importance in history, art and legend.” 
Booklist. 

Ortloff, H. S. Color and design«for every 
garden. Barrows, 1951. 3.50. “A thorough 
treatment for the serious gardener . . . 
foundation and display planting, color 
grouping, seasonal succession and ele- 
ments of special land contours and soils.” 
Booklist. 

Peattie, D. C. Natural history of trees of 
eastern and central North America. 
Houghton, 1950. 5.00. Beautifully illus- 
trated, delightfully written manual, giv- 
ing information and also interesting lore. 

Teale, E. W. Days without time; adventures 
of a naturalist. Dodd, 1948. 6.00. “Stories 
about insects, animals, plants, and natural 
phenomena to please the nature lovers.” . 
Booklist. 

Wilson, H. V. P. African violet, saintpaulia. 
Barrows, 1949. 2.75. Descriptions of the 
varieties and full directions for growing 
them. 

Wilson, H. V. P., ed. Joy of flower arrang- 
ing. Barrows, 1951. 3.95. Arrangements 

for each month of the year. 
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Minnesota Library Association 57th Conference 
October 4-5-6, 1951 
Hotel Nicollet Minneapolis, Minnesota 
TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Thursday, October 4 


Registration 
Examination of Exhibits 
FIRST GENERAL SESSION — Mary C. Baker, Presiding 
Greetings — Mayor Eric G. Hoyer 
Introductory Business Meeting 
Luncheon 
Small Public Libraries Section — Mrs. Nellie Yantes, Presiding 
“A Printer Makes One of the 50 Books of the Year”— 
Alfred G. Muellerleile, North Central Publishing Co., St. Paul, Speaker 
Minnesota Association of Hospital and Medical Libraries — 
Ruth Buzinger, Speaker 
SECOND GENERAL SESSION — Mary C. Baker, Presiding 
Panel — ‘“‘Minnesota Library Opportunities’ — Russell J. Schunk, Moderator 
THIRD GENERAL SESSION — Errett Weir McDiarmid, Presiding 
“The Library and the American Heritage” — Ralph E. Ellsworth, Director 
of Libraries, University of Iowa, Speaker 
“Books in Our Heritage’ — Tremaine McDowell, Chairman, Division of 
American Studies, University of Minnesota, Speaker 
Reception 


Friday, October 5 


Breakfast 
County Libraries Section — Mrs. Margaret Leonard, Presiding 
Open Forum Discussion on County Library Problems — Emily L. Mayne 
FOURTH GENERAL SESSION — Mary C. Baker, Presiding 
Panel Discussion — ‘‘Non-Library Service to Readers: The Co-op, the Labor . 
Union, the County Agent’ —Elizabeth Bond, Reference Department, 
Minneapolis Public Library, Moderator 
Panel Members: Seth Fisher, Educational Director, Midland Cooperative 
Wholesale; Robert L. Gannon, Research and Legislation Director, Minnesota 
State CIO; Harold B. Swanson, Editor, Minnesota Agricultural Extension 
Service 
Luncheons 
Children’s, Young People’s and School Librarians’ Section 
Jeanne Bennett, Presiding 
“Bouquets and Blasts, See Us’? — Arleth Haeberle, Director of Women’s 
Activities, WTCN, Speaker 
Trustees Section — Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, Presiding 
Catalog Section with Twin Cities Catalogers Round Table — Wesley C. Simonton, 
Presiding 
Business meeting and discussion of New Edition Dewey Classification 
Library Trustees Workshop — Mrs. J. R. Sweasy, Presiding 
Business — Reports of Officers and Chairmen 
Banquet (Dress Optional) 
FIFTH GENERAL SESSION — Mary C. Baker, Presiding 
“Our American Folklore’ — Philip D. Jordan, University of Minnesota, 
Speaker 





Saturday, October 6 


Breakfast 
College Section — David R. Watkins, Presiding 
Discussion: Financial Support and Academic Standing of 
Minnesota College Libraries 
SIXTH GENERAL SESSION — Mary C. Baker, Presiding 
Business Meeting 
Treasurer’s Report, ‘““What Can We Afford?” 
Membership Committee Report, “Who and Where Are Our Members?” 
Nominating Committee Report 
Resolutions 
Luncheons 
Reference, College and Catalog Sections Joint Luncheon — Vera Makivirta, 
Presiding 
“The New Iowa State University Library” — Ralph E. Ellsworth, Speaker 

















